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ArtTIcLE I. 
Pacific Railroad: The Senate Bill. 


No public measure has go fully occupied the attention of the 
American people for several years past as the construction of a 
railway from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean. The sub- 
ject has been discussed in allits bearings and aspects by the press, 
by candidates at the hustings, by conventions called for that espe- 
cial object, by State Legislatures, and by Congress; and never, 
perhaps, has the voice of the nation been more distinctly pro- 
nounced, or more unanimous upon any one subject, than in favor 
of this great enterprise. 

It is true, there has been a want of agreement in respect to lo- 
cation, and, also, touching the amount of aid to be extended by 
the General Government, and the manner of conducting the work: 
all this was natural ; it was to be expected that each of the great 
divisions of the country would desire the location to be made where 
it would best promote their respective interests. It was natural, 
also, that men should differ in opinion in respect to the amount of 
aid to be appropriated by Congress, and upon many other points 
involved in the economy of carrying on the work. But all 
seemed to agree that the road was necessary as a sccial and pol- 
itical bond to strengthen and conserve tHe union of the inhabitants 
of the eastern and western slopes of the continent; that it was ne- 
cessary as a means of national defence ; as a means of extending 
our commerce, and of developing the natural and industrial re- 
sources of the entire country. Nor have we heard of any objec- 
tion being urged against an appropriation on the part of Congress, 
sufficient in amount, to insure the accomplishment of the work. 

In view of these facts, we were authorized to expect that the ap- 
propriate committees in Congress would take a a compre- 
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hensive and statesmanlike view of the subject, and report a bill to 
their respective Houses which would correspond with the national 
sentiment, in making certain and ample provision for the con- 
struction of the work in the shortest time compatable with a reas- 
onable economy. And, that their conceptions rising to the grand- 
eur of the enterprise embracing the mighty results expected from 
its consummation, would bring forth a scheme combining the ele- 
ments necessary to insure a speedy consummation of the work, 
and at the same time promote the settlement and improvement of 
the region through which the road might be located. 

But we are constrained to say that, to our view, the principles 
and provisions of the bill reported to the Senate by its committee 
are narrow in conception and badly digested. The aid proposed 
is, in our opinion, totally inadequate to the object, and is withal 
embarrassed with so many contingencies that it is doubtful whether 
capitalists will regard it as any inducement whatever to the under- 
taking of the enterprise. 

Except the right of way, the only aid proposed by the bill, con- 
sists of twenty sections of land for each mile of road, to be located 
in alternate sections within twenty miles of the line. 

We have been seeking information touching the character of the 
country between the Western States and the Pacific ocean for ma- 
ny years, and we are fully persuaded that at least three fourths of 
the land that would fall to the lot of the contractors for the work 
on any line of road commencing on the border of either of the 
States west of the Mississippi, would not, in twenty years, sell for 
an amount sufficient to pay the cost of surveying it. We believe 
that an average of five sections of saleable land to the mile of 
road is a large estimate, and, that this could not be made availa- 
ble at an average of more than one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre: for it is to be remembered that one half of this land 
must be located at distances ranging from ten to twenty miles 
from the road. 

Hence, according to our estimate, the right of way and four 
thousand dollars per mile is all the ‘‘material aid”? proposed to be 
given by the Government to the most important national work 
ever undertaken by any people. But even this is encumbered and 
embarrassed with provisions and restrictions which are, in our 
opinion, calculated to lessen the value of the enterprise, to those 
who may build the road, to an amount at least equal to the vaiue 
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of the land appropriated. Let us examine these provisions and re- 
Strictions. At the end of forty years from the time the work shall have 
been completed, the owners are bound to surrender it with all its 
improvements in a state of complete repair to the Government of 
the United States. Now, when we reflect that the contractors can 
receive little or no profit on the money mvested during*the seven 
years that the building of the road is progressing, and that their 
dividends are limited to twelve per cent. per annum after the road 
goes into operation, and that no dividends are guaranteed to them 
in case the road should turn out unprofitable, it is obvious that 
the limitation of the possession and use of the road to a term of 
forty years is unreasonable. We know of no road in this country 
that has been chartered for a less term than fifty years; and if the 
road to the Pacific when completed should cost $50,000 per mile, 
and pay dividends at the rate of eight per cent. per annum, the 
addition of ten years to the term would be worth more to the com- 
pany than the land proposed to be given by the bill. But the bill 
provides that ‘‘the United States may, also, by an act of Con- 
gress, resume the said road, andall the franchises hereby granted, 








on paying to said individual or company, the monies which he or 
they shall have actually expended in making and equiping said 
road, with a nett profit of twelve per cent. interest per annum 
thereon, exclusive of the monies and land to be estimated at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, received from the United 
States, and also with the deduction of such profits as may have 
accrued to such individual or company up to the period of such 
resumption.’ Now according to our understanding of this clause, 
so far from ollering any inducement to capitalists to undertake the 

work, itis calculated to prevent judicious men from investing their 
means in the enterprise. For the tweive per cent. per annum on 
the money invested would be a poor compensation in case the Un- 
ited States should resume the road immediately when completed, 
after deducting sixteen thousand dollars from the cost of each mile 
of road for the twenty sections of land charged at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre. Nor can the provision touching the 


elements of the mail, be regarded as more beneficial te the 


contractors than to the United States; for were the road made and 
owned by a company ieaien no connection with the Government, 
there is little doubt that the latter would be compelled to pay for 
this object atleast $5,00 per mile, per annum; which is the max- 
imum paid by the bill. 
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The committee is composed of highly intelligent and honorable 
men, but we are persuaded that they have greatly overrated the 
value of the land proposed to be given in aid of the work, while 
they have underrated the cost of building the road, and the diffic- 
ulties of obtaining the amount of capital necessary for that object. 
Nor does the bill, in our opinion, reflect the sentiment of the na- 
tion. The people desire that the road should be constructed; and 
they demand of Congress aid sufficient to insure its completion, 
let the amount required be great or small. But instead of that 
generous aid and encouragement in behalf of the measure which 
the country desires, and has a right to expect, the bill bears all 
the marks of a hard and cunningly devised proposition made by a 
speculating landholder, aiming to make a profit on the right of 
way out of an enterprising railroad company, while he knows that 
whether the work should turn out profitable to them or not, it will 
greatly enhance the value of his own estate. 

We do not charge the committee with a design to favor any one 
route more than another; but it is obvious to our mind that if any 
road should be undertaken under the provisions of this bill, it 
must commence ou the western boundary of Texas where the dis- 
tance across the territory of the United States is the shortest. And 
here we are constrained to contrast the enlightened liberality of 
Texas with the grinding and short-sighted parsimony of the Gen- 
eral Government as manifested by the Senate bill. From the best 
information we possess in respect to tlie country, we conclude that 
a road from the western boundary of Arkansas to the Rio Del 
Norte would pass through as much good land as could be found 
on the entire route of any other line; and by an act of her legis- 
Jature, Texas proposes to give twenty sections of land to aid in 
the construction of a road to be built under a charter for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years. Were the privileges proposed by 
the Senate bill as liberal as those contained in the Texas charter, 
the road might probably be built on that route; but should the bill 
pass in its present form, we are persuaded that it will be difficult 
to find contractors, other than mere speculators, to undertake the 
work west of the Rio del Norte, even in continuation of the Texas 
line. 

To our view the bill appears to be based upon the spirit of spe- 
culation which rules the present day, and the committee seem to 
have concluded that if, while the railroad mania prevailed, a con- 
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tract could be made with a company of speculators, the accom- 
plishment of the work would be secured beyond all contingencies. 
But could an individual or company be found who are willing and 
able to deposit the $2,000,000 required as security, and a revul- 
sion should occur, such as we have seen, and such as may be ex- 
pected again before the road is completed, the work would be sus- 
pended as an inevitable consequence, and many years elapse be- 
fore it would be resumed. 

It is remarkable that while one branch of Congress is discussing 
the policy of giving away the public lands to settlers, and actually 
pass a bill providing for that object; and, while the proposition to 
give Mexico $20,000,000 for a small slip of barren desert is gen- 
erally regarded with approbation, the Senate committee on the 
Pacific railroad should manifest such a rigid regard for economy 
as to devise a scheme calculated to defeat the accomplishment of 
a work of more value to the nation than would be the acquisition 
of all Mexico. 

We have heretofore advocated the appropriation of public lands 
in aid of public improvements in the States in which the lands are 
located, upon reasons which we believe to be sound and just; but 
a different state of facts is now presented in connection with a road 
to the Pacific ocean ; and hence we are opposed to the policy of 
giving to any individual or company who may undertake to build 
the Pacific road any right or control of more land than is neces- 
sary for the tracks and stations. 

No one, we think, will deny the wisdom of a policy which would 
encourage the establishment of a continuous chain of settlements, 
from the Western States to the Pacific ocean. Such a chain of 
settlements, made at an early day, along the line of therailroad pro- 
posed to be built, would be of more value, in a national point of 
view, than the lands they would occupy, and would greatly facil- 
itate the accomplishment of the work. And if there is any por- 
tion of the public domain that might be donated to settlers with 
perfect propriety, it is the great pastoral region between the States 
and the Pacific coast. Indeed so small a part of it can ever be 
used for strictly agricultural purposes, that it would be a useless 
expense on the part of the Government, even to lay off the entire 
country into tracts less than townships. But, be this as it may, 
instead of transferring these lands to a company to be held from 
sale until the highest prices can be obtained, a wise statesman 
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would not only give them to those who would settle upon them, but 
would regard the settlement of the country as an inducement to 
make a liberal appropriation in aid of the road. 


Why, we ask, shouid the Government look to the public domain 
as a source of revenue when its revenue from imports are greatly 
in exccss of the national expenditures, and so large as to have 
become a source of anxiety to the administration, and detrimental 
to the commercial and industrial pursuits of the country? We hold 
that the pioneers who open the way for the settlement of new ter- 
ritories are justly entitled to a reasonable quantity of land in con- 


sideration of their privations and their services in the cause of civ- 
ilization. But so far from recognizing any merit in the pioneer, 
the Senate bill proposes to transfer the land to a soulless corpora- 
tion that will aim to obtain at least one hundred per cent. on the 
government price. 

All fair and liberal-minded men must surely deprecate an at- 
tempt on the part of the Government to impose the burden of 
building the Pacific railroad upon the emigrants who may settle 
on the waste lands within a certain distance of the line. For it 
matters not how the operation may be disguised, the bill proposes 
to give no other aid to the road than so much money as can be 
obtain: d for the land, and this must ultimately be paid by those 
who settle upon it. In effect, the case stands thus: The people of 
the United States desire a railroad from the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific, and regarding it as a national work, and one involving the 
investment of too much money to be accomplished by individual 
enterprise, they ask Congress to assist in carrying it on; the Sen- 
ate committee to whom the subject is referred respond that the 
Government will not give any money from the public treasury, 
tho’ it is so full asto be troublesome, but that the United States 
owns an abundance of waste land, a certain quantity of which they 
will transfer to any one who will undertake to build the road, giv- 
ing to the contractors the privilege of exacting all the money they 
can obtain for said land from the emigrants who may settle upon 
and improve it. 

We unhesitatingly averthat, in our judgment, a simple grant of 
the right of way over the public lands for only fifty years would be 
more acceptable to the capitalist than the paltry appropriation 
proposed by this bill incumbered and ambarrassed as it is with so 
many contingencies. 
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After viewing the subject in all its aspects, we arrived at the 
conclusion, some years ago, that no mode of carrying on the work 
could ever be agreed on by Congress which would be more efficient 
and at the same time more acceptable to the people than one con- 
fiding the work to a company incorporated by some one or more 
of the States; and here we are pleased to find that this view has 
been adopted by the committee who reported this bill. This may 
be regarded as the correct basis of the measure, and with proper 
amendments, the bill might be made acceptable to all parties, en- 


sure the speedy accomplishment of the enterprise, and, at the same 
time, give encouragement to the settlement of the country through 


which the road may be located. 

Strike out the land provision in toto: and let Congress give a 
sum in money or government securities not exceeding $25,000 per 
mile; and, in consideration thereof, bind the individual or compa- 
ny who will undertake the work at the lowest bid, to carry the 
mails and the troops and property of the United States free of 
charge forever. Let the charter be perpetual, and the profits of 
the company limited to twelve per cent. per annum upon its own 
investment, with a provision that the profits should be reduced at 
certain reasonable periods until brought down to eight per cent. 
per annum. 

Such a provision will, in our opinion, insure the undertaking 
and completion of the work in the shortest time compatable with 
a judicious economy; the Government will receive remuneration for 
its investment, and the people and commerce of the nation at large 
will be benefitted to the full extent of the means advanced by Con- 
gress. 

By the adoption of this principle, the lands along the line of the 
road will be left under the control of the government to be sold at 
a reasonable price, or given to settlers under the laws governing 
other parts of the public domain. And as soon as the location of 
the road is established, and made known to the public, settlements 
will begin along the line, and extending from the border of the 
Western States to the Pacific, wherever arable iand or pasture can 
be found, they will not only facilitate the construction of the work, 
but constitute an important social bond between the eastern and 
western slopes of the continent, long before the road can be com- 
pleted. This is a branch of the subject that should not be over- 
looked by American statesmen. 
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For, if for the purpose of saving the payment of a few millions 
out of an overflowing treasury, the lands along the route should 
be transferred to speculators whose interest it will be to make 
them sell for the greatest amount of money, the action of Con- 
gress upon this subject will be degraded below the dignity of a na- 
tional measure, and American legislation, in this as in too many 
other instances, may be justly denominated a system of short- 


sighted, incongruous and petty expedients. 


ARTIcLE II. 


The First Settlement of Kentucky. 


NARRATIVE OF AN ADVENTURE IN THE Year 1778. 


Editors of Western Journal. 
I send you the following communication taken from the above named 


journal, as emphatically appropriate to your own. You have shown 


so hearty a devotion to the feelings, the rights and the interests of the 
West, that the republication of so curious a ‘‘Narrative’’ will be quite 
as much a labor of love, as of editorial duty. 

The occasion on which the adventure related in the ‘Narrative’ 
took place was this. In the fall of 1774, Col’s. Henderson and Hart 
(the latter the great grand father of Henry C. Hart, of our own city), 
entered into an informal treaty at the Sycamore Shoals, on the Wataga 
river, for the purchase of the western portion of Kentucky, lying be- 
tween the Kentucky river, the Cumberland mountains, the Ohio and 
Tennessee. This purchase was consummated on the 17th of March, 
1775, by the treaty of Wataga, by giving the Cherokees £10,000 
sterling in goods. In this treaty the Kentucky river is mentioned “as 
called Louisa river by the English ;” it had been so called by Doctor 
Thomas Walker, in 1747. This was corrupted into Levisa, as it is 
called in the M’Afee papers, and hence Leowvisay of the “‘Narrative”’ 
by another corruption, I suppose. The colony of Transylvania, and 
its constitution, the first legislative compact west of the Alleghanies, 
established by the deputies of the people, and the consent of the pro- 
prietors, receives new evidence from this “Narrative.” 

The proof of those curious transactions was supposed to be confined 
to the correspondence of Col. Floyd and the Henderson papers form- 
erly trusted to my care, and published in a History of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, in 1834. The colony of Transylvania was so 
effectually suppressed by the united action of Virginia and North Ca- 
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rolina, in accordance with the ancient policy of the country forbidding 
treaties by private persons with the Indians, that scarcely a vestige of 
its existence remains. The grants of the two States of 200,000 acres 
of land each, in extinguishment of the illegal but equitable right of 






the company, are the only surviving public records of the transaction. 
The Henderson grant embracing the town of Henderson or Red Banks 
was given by Virginia, and as much by North Carolina in Powel’s 






Valley. 





This new confirmation of these ancient events, [if anything can be 





ancient inthis new country, ] must be highly gratifying to those whose 





curiosity is not confined to the heroic events of Greek and Roman 





story; but who have heart enough to embrace the gallant deeds of our 





western pioneers. Respectfully, Mann Butter. 
St. Louis, March, 1854. 







From De Bow’s Review, Feb., 1854. 

NARRATIVE OF AN ADVENTURE IN KENTUCKY IN 

THE YEAR 1775. 

We are indebted to Saml. R. Walker, of New Orleans, for a very interesting 
manuscript, prepared by his grandfather, the Hon. Felix Walker, of North Car- 
olina, for some time a member of Congress, and one of the earliest pioneers in 
the Western wilds. Our readers will be pleased with such a memento of the 
“hunter times”? of that great State, rendered illustrious by the achievements of 
Boone and his compeers. We have published several such sketches in the 
past.—Eb. 

In the month of February in that year, Captain William Twetty, 
Samuel Coburn, James Bridges, Thomas Johnson, John Hart, Wil- 
liam Hicks, James Peeke, and myself, set out from Rutherford Coun- 
ty, North Carolina, to explore a country by the name of Leowvisay,* 
greatly renowned and highly spoken of as the best quality of land, 
abounding in game, now the State of Kentucky. 

We placed ourselves under the care and direction of Captain Twet- 
ty, an active and enterprising woodsman, of good original mind and 
great benevolence, and although a light habited man, in strength and 
agility of bodily powers was not surpassed by any of his day and 
time, well calculated for the enterprise. 

We proceeded to Watawgot river, a tributary stream of Holsteen,t 
to the residence of Colonel Charles Robertson, now in the State of 
Tennessee, where a treaty was held by Colonel Richard Henderson 
and his associates, with the Cherokee tribe of Indians, for the pur- 
chase of that section of country we were going to visit, then called 
the Bloody Ground, so named from the continual wars and quarrels of 
the hunting parties of Indians of different tribes who all claimed the 
ground as their own, and the privilege of hunting the game; who 
murdered and plundered each other, as opportunity offered. 

We continued at Watawgo during the treaty, which lasted about 
twenty days. Among others, there was a distinguished chief called 









































* Louisa or Levisa. 
t Wataga. 
¢t Holston. 
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Atticulaculla, the Indian name, known to the white people by the 
name of the Little Carpenter — in allusion, say the Indians, to his 
deep, artful, and ingenious diplomatic abilities, ably demonstrated in 
negotiating treaties with the white people, and influence in their na- 
tional councils; like as a white carpenter could make every notch and 
joint fit in wood, so he could bring all his views to fill and fit their 
places in the political mac hinery of his nation. He was the most cel- 
ebrated and influential Indian among all the tribes then known; con- 
sidered as the Solon of his day. He was said to be about ninety years 
of age, a very small man, and so lean and light habited, that I scarcely 
believe he would have exceeded more in weight than a pound for pins | 
year of his life. He was marked with two large scores or scars on 
each cheek, his ears cut and banded with silver, hanging nearly 
down on each shoulder, the ancient Indian mode of distinc.ion in some 
tribes and fashion in others. In one of his public talks delivered to 
the whites, he spoke to this effect: he was an old man, had presided 
as chief in their counei!, and as president of his nation for more than 
half a century, had formerly been appointed agent and envoy extra- 
ordinary to the king of England on business of the first importance to 
his nation} he crossed the big water, arrived at his destination, was 
received with great distinction, had the honor of dining with his ma- 
jesty and the nobility ; had the utmost respeet paid him by the great 
men among the white people; had accomplished his mission wi h suc- 
cess; and from the long star ding in the highest dignities of his nation, 
he claimed the confidence and good faith in all and every thing he 
would advance in support of the rightful claims of his people to the 
Bloody Ground, then in treaty to be sold to the white people. His 
name is mentioned in the life of General Marion, at a treaty held with 
the Cherokees at Kewee, in South Carolina, in the year 1762 or 63. 
The treaty being concluded and the purchase made, we proceeded cn 
our journey to meet Col. Daniel Boon, with other adventurers, bound 
to the same country: accordingly we met and rendezvoused at the 
Long Island on Holsteen river, united our small force with Colonel 
Boon and his associates, his brother, Squire Boon, and Col. Richard 
Callaway, of Virginia. Our company, when united, amounted to 30 
persons. We then, by general consent, put ourselves under the man- 
agement and control of Col. Boon, who was to be our pilot and con- 
ductor through the wilderness, to the promised land; perhaps no ad- 
venturers since the days of Don Quixote, or before, ever felt so 
cheerful and elated in prospect ; every heart abounded with joy and 
excitement in anticipating the new things we would see, and the ro- 
mantic scenes through which we must pass; and, exclusive of the 
novelty of the journey, the advantages and accumulations ensuing on 
the settlement of a new country was a dazzling object with many of 
our company. Under the influence of these impressions we went our 
way rejoicing, with transporting views of our success, taking our 
leave of the civilized world for a season. 

About the 10th of March we put off from the Long Island, marked 
our track with our hatchets, crossed Clinch and Powell’s river, over 
Cumberland mountain, and crossed Cumberland river—came to a wa- 
tercourse called by Col. ———— Rockcastle river; killed a fine bear 
on our way, camped all night, and had an excellent supper, 
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On leaving that river, we had to encounter and cut our way through 
a country of about twenty miles, entirely covered with dead brush, 
which we found a difficult and laborious task. At the end of which 
we arrived at the commencement of a cane country, traveled about 30 
miles through thick cane and reed, and as the cane ceased, we began 
to discover the pleasing and raptureus appearance of the plains of 
Kentucky. A new sky and strange earth seemed to be presented to 
our view. So rich a soil we had never seen before} covered with 
clover in full bloom, the woods were abounding with wild game— 
turkeys so numerous that it might be said they appeared but one 
flock, universally scattered in the woods. It appeared that nature, i 
the profusion of her bounty, had spread a feast for all that lives, both 
for the animal and rational world. A sight so delightful to our view 
and grateful to our feelings, almost inclined us, in imitation of Colum- 
bus, in transport to kiss the soil of Kentucky, as he hailed and salut- 
ed the sand on his first setting his foot on the shores of America. 
The appearance of the country coming up to the full measure of our 
expectations, and seemed to exceed the fruitful source of our imagin- 
ary prospects. 


We felt ourselves as passengers threugh a wilderness just arrived 
at the fields of Elysium, or at a garden where was no forbidden fruit. 
Nothing can furnish the contemplative mind with more sublime re- 
flections, than nature unbroken by art; we can there trace the wisdom 
of the Great Architect in the construction of his works in nature’s 
simplicity, which, when he had finished, he pronounced all good. 


But, alas ! fond man! the vision of a moment made dream of a dream, 
and shadow of a shade! Man may appoint, but One greater than man 
can disappoint. A sad reverse overtook us two days after, on our 
way to Kentucky river. On the 25th March, 1775, we were fired 
on by the Indians, in our camp asleep, about an hour before day. 
Capt. Twetty was shot in both knees, and died the ‘third day after. 
A black man, his body servant, killed dead; myself badly wounded 5 
our company dispersed. So fatal and tragical an event cast a deep 
gloom of melancholy over all our prospects, and high calculations of 
long life and happy days in our newly-discovered country were pro- 
strated ; hope vanished from the most of us, and left us suspended in 
the tumult of uncertainty and conjecture. Col. Boon, and a few oth- 
ers, appeared to possess firmness and fortitude. In our calamitous 
situation, a circumstance occurred one morning after our misfortunes, 
that proved the courage and stability of our few remaining men [for 
some had gone back]. One of our men, who had run off at the fire 
of the Indians on our camp, was discovered peeping from behind a 
tree, by a black woman belonging to Colonel Callaway, while gather- 
ing small wood. She ran in, and gave the alarm of Indians. Colonel 
Boon instantly caught his rifle, ordered the few mento form, take 
trees, and give battle, and not to run till they saw him fall. They 
formed agreeably to his directions, and I believe they would have 
fought with equal bravery to any Spartan band ever brought to the 
field of action, when the man behind the tree announced his name, 
and came in. My situation was critical and dangerous, being then a 
youth, three hundred miles from white inhabitants. My friend and 
guardian, Captain Twetty, taken dead from my side, my wounds pro- 
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nounced by some to be mortal, pare very serious reflections. Yet 
withal I retained firmness to support me under the pressure of dis- 
tress, and did not suffer me to languish in depression of mind. 

But where shall I begiv, or where can I end, in thanks and grate- 
ful acknowledgments to that benign and merciful Protector who spar- 
ed and preserved me in the blaze of danger and in the midst of death! 
I trust L shall remember that singular and protecting event, with filial 
sensations of gratitude, while I retain my recollection. We remained 
at the same place twelve days; I could not be removed sooner without 
the danger of instant death. At length I was carried in a litter be- 
tween two horses, twelve miles, to Kentucky river, where we made 
a station, and called it Boonsborough, situated in a plain on the south 
side of the river, wherein was a lick with two sulphur springs strong- 
ly impregnated. On entering the plain we were permiited to view a 
very interesting and romantic sight. A number of buffaloes, of all 
sizes, supposed to be between two and three hundred, made off from 
the lick in every direction; some running, some walking, others loping 
slowly and carelessly, with young calves playing, skipping, and 
bounding through the plain. Such a sight some of us never saw be- 
fore, nor perhaps never may again. But to proceed, Colonel Richard 
Henderson, Colonel Luttrell, from North C Carolina ; Captain William 
Cock, since the Honorable Judge Cock, of Tennessee, and Colonel 
Thomas Slaughter, of Virginia, arrived in the month of April with a 
company of about thirty men. Our wmili'ary forces, when united, 
numbered about sixty or sixty-five men, expert riflemen. We lived 
plentifully on wild meat, buffalo, bear, deer, and turkey, without 
bread or salt, generally in good health, until the month of July, when 
I left the country. 

Colonel Richard Henderson, being the chief proprietor in the pur- 
chase of the bloody ground [indeed so o us], acted as Governor, 
called an assembly, by election of members, out of our small numbers; 
organized a government, convened the assembly in May, 1775, con- 
sisting of eigh‘een members, exclusive of the speaker, passed several 
laws for the regulation of our little community, well adapted to the 
policy of an infant goverhment* 

This assembly was held under two shade trees, in the plains of 
Boonsborough. This was the first feature of civilization ever at- 
tempted in what is now called tue Western Country. 

This small beginning, that little germ of policy, by a few adventur- 
ers from North Carolina, has given birih to the now flourishing State 
of Kentucky. From that period the pop ulation increased with such 
rapidity, that in less than twenty years it bec: me a State. 

In justice to Colonel Henderson, it may be said, that his message or 
address to the assembly alluded to Was considered equal lo any of 
like kind ever delivered to any deliberate body in that day and time. 

In the sequel and conc lusion of my narrative I must not neglect to 
give honor to whom honor is due. Colonel Boon conducted the com- 
pany under his care through the wilderness, with great propriety, in- 
trepidity, and courage ; and was I to enter an exception to any part of 


* The first legislature in the western country of the United States, and the 
colony was called Transylvania still retained in the University of that name. 
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his conduct, it would be on the ground that he appeared void of fear 
and of consequence—too little caution for the en‘erprise. But let me, 
with feeling recollection and lasting gratitude, ever remember the un- 
remitting kindness, sympathy, and attention paid to me by Col. Boon 
in my distress. He was my father, my physician, and friend ; he at~ 
tended me as his child, cured my wounds by the use of medicines 
from the woods, nursed me with paternal affection until I recovered, 
without the expectation of reward. Gratitude is the only tribute I 
can pay tohis memory. He is now beyond the praise or the blame 
of mortals, in that world unknown from whose bourne no traveler re- 
turns. I also was kindly treated by all my companions, particularly 
John Kennedy, From Captain Cock I received kind and friendly at- 
tentions. 

We continued in our station; our men were out viewing and ex- 
ploring the country, choosing such tracts of land as suited them, 
plenty for all, and thought all was our own, 

Colonel James Herod,t my old acquaintanne in North Carolina, 
come up to see me, tarried a few days. Being a little recovered, I 
went home with him to his station, since called Herodsburgh,, where 
he had a few men, I tarried there two weeks, and returned to Boons- 
borough. These two stations contained the whole population of that 
country, which did not exceed in number one hundred men. 

The company in our station continued to traverse the country through 
woods and wilds, choosing their lots of future inheritance, until the 
month of July, when I returned home to my father’s residence in North 
Carolina, and have not seen Kentucky since, which I have often re- 
gretted. . 

I have been often solicited to make a publication of this adventure, 
but still declined. Until late, there appears something like it in the 
newspapers, which is not correct. 

I therefore thought it incumbent on me, as one ef the company, and 
in possession of all the facts, to make this statement, and give it pub- 
licity, which I know to be truth by hard experience ; and perhaps I 
may be the last solitary individual of that number left to give a correct 
relation of that adventure. 








~~ James Harrod, the founder of Harrodstown or Harrodsburg as now 
called. 
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ArticLe III. 


Natural History:—Birds of Illinois.* 


To his Excellency Jorn E., Marreson, 
Governor of Iilinois: 

Sir: Soon after the organization of the State geological survey, the 
members of the corps under my direction were requested to take 
note of such facts in relation to the different objects of natural history, 
within the limits of the State, as might, incidentally, come under their 


* We are indebted to D. J. G. Norwood, State Geologist of Illinois, for the 
following list of Birds in that State. We copy from the “Ills. State Gazette.” 
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notice ; so far as it could be done without interfering with their re- 
spective duties. 

In the prosecution of the field work of the survey, daily, almost 
hourly, opportunities are afforded for the observation of interesting 
and valuable facts in the different branches of natural history ; ane 
these can be noted, and even collections made, without encroaching, 
in the slightest degree, on the time which ought to be devoted to the 
survey. 

However humble such contributions may seem, when compared 
with the labors of naturalists in other States, where regular corps of 
scientific men, with ample appropriations, have been organized in 
connection with their geological surveys, stil}, it is believed they can 
not fail to be interesting to the lovers and cultivators of science gen- 
erally, and valuable to our citizens at home, whose interests are quite 
as much involved in the things which live and grow upon the soil and 
in the waters around them as in the crust of rocks which supports 
them. 

It is a fact, familiar to every observer, learned or unlearned, that 
the different kingdoms of nature iflustrate one another. Describe to 
any well informed farmer the character of the soil of any particular 
section of country, and he will tell you the kind of natural vegetation 
which clothes it, and the agricultural crops best suited to it in its na- 
tural state: or describe the vegetation, and he will tell you the kind 
of soil on which it grows and thrives, I say any well informed farmer 
—by which I mean those who observe what is around them. I have 
met, in the log cabins of our so-called ‘‘Egypt,” with men who, prob- 
ably, could not write their own names, but who knew more about the 
natural history otf their district, and the capabilities of its soils, than 
four-fifths of those who are far above them in the scale of what is 
commonly called educated men — those who learn a fact, but never 
observe it. If these farmers had been educated — had received all 
the advantages to be derived in some of the older States from their 
system of common schools—or even had had the advantage, in boy- 
hood, of the old fashioned “three months winier schooling, and nine 


months ploughing, sowing, hoeing and harvesting,” how much more 
available would their present knowledge be to them ! 

It is as mu then, to excite a desire for knowledge among the 
people of the State, particularly its youth, and to stimulate them to 
the acquisition of valuable facts in every department of natural his- 
tory, that these contributions are offered, as for the information they 


may afford to professed naturalists. 

The first of these contributions is now offered in the following ca- 
talogue of the Birds of the State, by Mr. Henry Pratten, whose ex- 
tensive acquisitions in several branches of science, made while en- 
gaged di 


uly in the ordinary vocations of life, may be emulated by ev- 
ery one h 


aving an occasional hour to spare from their common pur- 


suits. 
It may be well to state, that in the preparation of this catalogue no 
expense has been incurred by the State — and such will be the case 


in relation to such other contributions in different departments of na- 
tural history as may be offered by other members of the corps. 
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At as early a date as practicable, a catalogue of our Forest Trees 
will be offered for your consideration. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your ob’t sarv’t. 


J. G, Nonwoon, State Geologist. 


Springfield, Jan. 16, 1854. 





To J. G. Norwoon, State Geologist : 

Str: The following catalogue of the birds of the State is, by no 
means, a complete one. With the exception of a few of the water 
birds, which were shot on the Ohio river, they were all obtained in 
the two counties of Wayne and Edwards. 


Henry PRATTEN,. 





CATALOGUE OF THE BIRDS OF ILLINOIS, 
By Henry Pratten, 
Assistant in the State Geological Survey. 
LAND BIRDS. 
ORDER I. RAPACES. Temminck. 
BIRDS OF PREY. 
Family I. Vulturinae. Vultures, 
Genus Catuartes. J/liger. 
Turkey Buzzard, Cathartes Aura—Linne. 
Family Il. Faleonidae, 
GENUS AquiInA. #Prisson. 
Golden Eagle, Aquila Chrysaetos—Wiiloughby, Richardson & 
Swainson; Falco Chrysaetos—Linne. Wayne co. 
Genus Harragtus. Savigne. 
Bald Eagle, Hallaetus Leuzocephalus—Aud. ; Faleo Leucoce- 
phalus—Linne ; Aquila Leucocephala—Richardson & Swain- 
son. 
Genus PANDION. Savigne. 
Fish Hawk, Pandion Haliaetus—Selby, Wilson, Audubon. 
Wabash river. 
Genus Fatco. Liézze. 
Peregrine or Wandering Falcon, Falco Peregrinus—Gmelin, 
Richardson & Swainson, Nutt., Audubon. Wayne co. 
Pigeon Hawk, Falco Columbarius — Linnzeus, Bonaparte, 
Rich. & Swainson; F. Ad’salon—Swa. Wayne co. 
Sparrow Hawk, Falco Spervarius—Linne. 
Genus Buteo. Bechstein. 
Rough-legged Hawk, Buteo Lagopus—Wilson; Falco Niger— 
Wilson; I. Lagopus—Bonap., Rich. & Swainson.; F. Saneti 
Johannes—Bonap.; Buteo Lagopus—Audubon. Wayne co. 
Red-tailed Hawk—Buteo Borealis—Gmelin, Rich. & Swains.; 
Falco Leverianus—Wilson ; Buteo Borealis—Audubon. Ed- 
wards county. 
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Genus Ictinta. Vieillot. 
Mississippi Kite, Ictinia Plumbea—Latham; Falco Mississip- 
piensis—Wilson; F. Plambeus—Bonaparte; Ictinia Plumbea 
—Audubon. Wayne co. 
Genus Navctervs. VPigors. 

Swallow Tailed Hawk, Nauclerus Fulcatus—Vigors ; Falco 
Furcatus—Linne., Wilson, Audubon; Nauclerus Furcatus— 
Audubon. Wayne county. 

GeENUs AsTuR. Cuvier. 

Cooper’s Hawk. Astur Cooperi—Bonaparte; Falco Stan- 
leii—Aud.; Astur Cooperi—Aud. Wayne co. 
Sharp Shinned Hawk, Astur Fuscus—Gmelin; Falco Pennsyl- 
vanicus—Wilson; Falco Velox—Wilson, Bonap. ; Accipiter 
Pennsylvanicus—Rich. & Swainson; Astur Fuscus—Aud. 
Winter Hawk, Astur Hyemalis—Bonap. Wayne co. 

Genus Circus. Bechstein. 
Harrier or Marsh Hawk, Circus Cyaneus—Linne. , Falco 
Cyaneus—Linne., Bonap., Nutt., Aud.; Buteo Cyaneus— 
Rich. & Swainson; Circus Cyaneus—Aud. 

Family Strigidae. Owls. 

GENUS SURNIA. 


- Snowy Owl, Surnia Nyctea—Linne.; Stryx Nyctea—Bonap., 


Nutt., Aud.; Surnia Nyctea—Aud. 
GENUS SYRNIUM. Cuvier. 
Barred Owl, Syrnium Nebulosum—Linne. 
Genus Otus. Cuvier. 
Short-cared Owl, Otus Brachyotus—Linne ; Stryx Brachyo- 
tus—Bonap., Nutt., Aud.; Otus Brachyotus—Aud. 
Genus Buso. Cuvier. 
Great-horned Owl, Bubo Virginiana—Gmelin; Stryx Virgin- 
iana—Bonap., Nutt., Aud.; Bubo Virginiana—Aud. 
Mottled Owl, Bubo Asio—Linne; Stryx Asio—Nutt., Aud.; 
Bubo Asio—Aud. 
ORDER U. PASSERES. 
Family I. Caprimulgidae. 
Genus Caprimuteus. Linnaeus. 





. Whip-poor- Will, Caprimulgus Vociferus— Wilson. 


GENUS CHORDEILES. Swadnson. 


2. Night Hawk, Chordeiles Virginianus—Wilson, Bonaparte— 


Richardson & Swainson; Chordeilis Virginianus—Audubon. 
Family Il. Hirundinidae. Vigors. 

Genus 1. Cypsetus. Linne. 
Chimney Swallow, Cypselus Pelasgius—Linne., Bon., Nutt., 
Aud.; Chactura Pelasgia—Audubon. 

Genus 2. Hrrunpo. Linne. 
Purple Martin, Hirundo Purpurea—Linne. 
White-bellied Swallow, Hirundo Bicolor—Vieiliot. 
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26. Cliff Swallow, Hirundo Fulva—Vieillot. Wayne co. 

27. Barn Swallow, Hirundo Rustica—Linn.; H. Rustica—Aud.; 
Ht. Americana—Richardson & Swainson. 

28. Bank Swallow, Hirundo Riparia—Linn. 

Family Hl. dleyonidae. Vigors. 
GENUS ALcepo. Linn. 
29. Belted Kingfisher, Aleedo Aleyon—Linn. 
Family 1V. Muscicapidae. Vigors. 
Genus Muscicapa.—Flycatchers. 

King Bird, Muscicapa Tyrannus—Linn. 

Crested Flycatcher, Muscicapa Crinita—Linn. 

Pewit Flycatcher, Muscicapa Fusca—Gmelin. 

Weod Pewee, Muscicapa Virens—Linn. 

Redstart, Muscicapa Ruticilla—Linn. 

Phoebe, Muscicapa Phoebe—Latham. 

Small Pewee, Muscicapa Acadica —Gmelin. 

Selby’s Flyeateher, Muscicapa Selbii—Nutall. Edwards eo. 
: Genus CuLtcivora. Swainson. 

38. Blue Grey Flycatcher, Culicivora Caerulee—Latham; Musci- 
capa Cacrulea—Latham, Nuttal ; Sylvia Caerulea—Bonap.; 
Culicivora Caerulea-—Audubon. Edwards county. 

Family 5. Laniadae. Vigors. 
Genus Lanivs.—Shrike. 
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39. Great American Shrike or Butcher Bird, Lanius Borealis— 
Vieillot, Richardson & Swainson, Nuttal; Lanius Septentrio- 
nalis—Bonaparte ; L. Excubitor—Audubon; L. Borealis— 
Audubon. 

Family 11. Merulidae. Vigors. 
GENUS Turnpus.—Turusu. 

). Robin, Turdus Migratorius—Linn. ; Merula Migratorius— 
Richardson & Swainson. 

41. Wood Trush, Turdus Mustelinus—Gmelin. 

42. Wilson’s Trush, Turdus Wilsonii—Bonaparte. 

43. Hermit Trush, Turdus Solitarius—Wilson. 


he 


GeENUs OrpuEevus. Swainson. 


44. Mocking Bird, Orpheus Polyglottus--Benap. 
15. Cat Bird, Orpheus Fellvox, Bon.; Orpheus Carolinensis--Aud. 
46. Brown Thrush, Orpheus Rufus--Linn. 


GENUS S$ RUS. Swainson 

Wagtail Thre hes. 

47. Golden Crowned Thrush, Seiurus Aurocapillus—Nutt., Aud., 

and others. Edwards county. 

Water Thrush, Seiurus Novaeboracensis — Gmelin; Turdus 

Aquaticus—Aud.; Seiurus Aquaticus—Rich and Swainson. 
Genus AntTuus. Bechstein. 

49, Brown Lark, Anthus Ludovicianus—Lichtenstein; A. Spino- 

letta—Bonap.; A. Pipiens—Aud., A. Ludovicianus—Aud. 
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Family Sylviadae. Vigors. 
Warblers. 
Genus Myopioctg&s. Audubon. 
Hooded Warbler, Myodioctes Mitrata—Bonap.; Sylvia Mitrata 
—Nuttal. Edwards county. 
Canada Warbler, Myodioctes Pardalina—Bonap.; Muscicapa 
Canadensis— Audubon; Myodioctes Canadensis—Audubon, 
Kentucky Warbler, Myodioctes Formosa—Benap.; Sylvia For- 
mosa—Audubon; Myodioctes Formosa— Audubon. 
Genus Sytvicota. Swainson. 
G. Syrvia. Linne. 
Yellow Crowned Warbler, Sylvicola Coronata—W ilson ; Sylvia 
Coronata—bonaparte, Wilson, Nuttal, Audubon; Sylvicola Cor- 
onata—Swainson, Audubon. 
Black Poll Warbler, Sylvicola Striata—Latham ; Sylvia Striata 
—Bonaparte, Nuttal, Aud. ; Sylvicola Striata—Audubon, Rich. 
& Sw n. 
Yellow Throated Warbler, Sylvicola Pensilis—Latham ; Sylvia 
Pensilis—bBonaparte, Audubon; Sylvicola Pensilis—Audubon. 
Gallatin county. 
Bay Breasied Warbler, Sylvicola Castanea—Wilson; Sylvia Cas- 
tane Bonap., Nutt, Aud.; Sylvicula Castanea—Aud. 
Chesnut-sided Warbler, Sylvieola Icterocephala—Latham; Sylvia 
Ieterocephala—Bonap. , Nutt., Aud.; Sylvicola Icteroce phi ala— 
Audubon. 
Pine Warbler, Sylvicola Pinus—Lathem ; Sylvia Pinus—Bonap. 
Nutt., Aud.; Sylvia Vigorsii—Aud., Sylvicola Pinus—Audubon. 
Edwards county. 


59. Dlack-ihroate 1 Green Warbler, Sylvicola Virens—Latham; Syl- 


via Virens—Bonap., Nutt., Aud.; Sylvicola Virens—Aud. 
blue Green Warbler, Sylvicola Rara—Bonap. Edwards co. 
Blackburni:n Warbler, — cola Blackburmia—Latham ; Sylvia 
Jlackbur Bonap.. Nutt., Aud.; Sylvicola Blackburnia—Aud. 
Yellow Poll Warbler, Sylv ic ella hantivs these lin; Sylvia Aesti- 
va—Bonap,, Nutt., Aud.; Sylvia Childsennii—Aud.; Sylvicola 
Aestiva \udubon. 
Red Poll Warbler, Sylvicola Petechea—Latham; Sylvia Petechea 
—Bonap., Nuit., Aud.; Sylvicola Petechea—Aud., Richardson 
& Swainson; Sylvia Palmarum—Bonaparte. 
Yellow-back Warbler, Sylvicola Americana — Latham; Sylvia 
Americana—-Wilson, Bon ap., Aud.; Sylvicola Americana—Aud. 
Black-throated Blue Warbler, Sylvicola Canadensis—Linn.; Syl- 
via Sphagnos:—Bouap,, Nutt., Audub. ; Sylvicola Canadensis— 
Audubon. 
Black and Yello w Warbler, Sylvicola Maculosa—Lath.; Sylvia 
Maculosa—Bonap., Rich. & Swain., Nutt., Aud.; Sylvic a Ma- 
culosa— Ow 
Prairie Warbler, Sylvicola Discolor—Vieillot; Sylvia Discolor— 
Bonap., Nuit., Aud.; Sylvicola Discolor-—Aud. 
Genus Tricnas. Swainson. 

Maryland Yellow Throat, Trichas Personatus—Swainson; Sylvia 
Trichas—Aud., Nutt.; Sylvia Marylandioa—Aud. 
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Genus Hexuinara. Audubon. 

69. Worm-eating Warbler, Helinaia Vermivora——-Latham;: Sylvia 
Vermivora—Bonap., Aud.; Helinaia Vermivora—Audub. " Ed- 
wards county. 

70. Prothonotary Warbler, Helinaia Protonotarius—Latham ; Sylvia 
Protonotarius—Bonap., Nutt., Aud.; Helinaia Protonotarius— 
Aud. South Illinois, 

71. Golden-winged Warbler, Helenaia Chrysoptera—Linn. ; Sylvia 

Chrysoptera—Bonap. Nutt., Aud.; Helinaia Chrysoptera—Aud. 

ep A Tenn ssee War! ler, Helinaia Peregrina —W ilson; Sylvia Pere- 
grina~—Bonap., Nutt., Aud.; Helinaia Peregrina—Aud. South 
Llinois. 

73. Blue-winged Yellow Warbler, Helinaia Solitaria—Wilson; Sylvia 
Solitaria~—Bonap., Nutt., Aud.; Helinaia Solitaria—Aud. 7 

74. Orange-crowned Warbler, Helinaia Celata—Say.; Sylvia Celata 
—Bonap . Nutt., Aud.; Helinaia Celata— -Aud.; South Illinois. 

75, Nashville Warbler, Helinaia Rubricapilla—-Wilson; Sylvia Ru- 
bricapilla—Bonap., Nutt., Aud; Helinaia Rubricapilla—Aud. 

Genus Myrortitra. Vieillot. 

70. Black and White Warbler, Mniotilta Varia-—Wils.; Sylvia Varia 

~-Bonap.; Certhia Varia—Aud.; Mniotilta Varia——Aud. 
Genus Troctopyres. Cuvier. 
Wren. 

77. Carolina Wren, Troglodytes Ludovicisznus— Bonap. 

78, House Wren. Troglodyt S Aedon—-Vii i}lot. 

79. Winter Wren, Troglodytes Hyemalis; Vieillot; T. Eurepeus; Bon., 

Genus Reevcus. 
Crested Wrens. 

SO. American Regulus, Regulus Satrapa—Licht.; R. Cristatus—Bon. 
R. Trieclor—Nuti., Aud.; R. Satrapa —Aud. 

81. Ruby Crowned Wren, Regulus Calendula—Linn. 

Gesxus Sravta, Swainson, 

82. Blue Bird, Sialia Wilsonii—Swains.; Saxicola Sialis—Bonaparte; 
Erythaea Wilsonii—Rich. & Swains.; Ampelis Sialis-—-Nuttal ; 
Sylvia Sialis—Aud.; Sialis Wilsonii—Aud. 

Family Certhiadae. Vigors. 
Genus Cerruta. Linn. 
Creepers. 
88, Brown Creeper, Certhia Familiaris—Linn. 
Gensus Parvus. Linne. 
Tit. 
84. Tufted Tit, Parus Bicolor—Linn. 
85. Black-cap Tit, Parus Atricappillus——Linn. 
Family Vireoninae. Audubon. 
Genus Vireo. Vieillot. 
86. Yellow-throated Vireo, Vireo Flavifrons—Vieillot. 
87. Solitary Vireo, Vireo Solitarius—V ieillot. 
8. White-eyed Vireo, Vireo Noveboracensis—G melin, 
89. Warbling Vireo, Vireo Gilvus—Vieillot. 
90. Red-eyed Vireo, Vireo Olivaceous—Linn. 
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Family Pipradae. Vigors. 
Genus Icrerta. Vieillot. 

91. Yellow-breasted Chat, Icteria Viridis—Gmelin. 

Genus Bomspycitta. Brisson. 

War Wing. 

92. Cedar Bird, Bombycilla Carolinensis—Brisson. 

Family Fiingillidae. Finches. 

Genus FRINGILLA, 
Finch. 

93. Fox Colored Sparrow, Fringi'la Lliae -_ Bonap. 
94, So: A Sparrow, Kk ngilia Melodia = -V i son. 
95. Whiie-throated Sparrow, Fringilla Pe insylvanica—Lath. 
96. White-crowned Finch, Fringilla Leuco; hrys—Gmelin: 
97. Bay-winged Finch, Fringilla Graminea—Cmelin; Emberiza Gra- 





minea—A udubon. 

98. Chipping Sparrow, Fringilla Socialis—Wilson ; Emberiza Socia- 
lis—A uduben 

99. Tree Sparrow, Fri: gill Canadensis—~Lath: Emberiza Canaden- 
sis—Audubon. 

Genus Nirnara. Aud. 

100. Snow Sperrow, Niphaea Hyema!lis—Linne ;_ Fringi!la Hyemalis 
Bon ip., Rich. & Sweins.; Nipha a Ely: malis-—-Au 

Genus Erirurosriza., Bonap. 

101. Purple Finch, Erythrospiza Pu pureo—Gmelin ; Fringilla Pur- 
purea—Gmelin; Bonap., Rich. & Swainson; Erythrospiza Pur- 
purea— Aud, 

Genus Fuperiza. Linne. 
Buntiug. 

lack-throated Bunting, Emberiza Americana — Gmelin; Frin- 

la American —Bonap., Nutt , Gmelin; Emberiza Americ 


Audul . 
103. Savannah Sparrow, Emberiza Savanna—Bonap.; Fringilla Sav- 
anna—Bonap., Nutt., Aud.; Emberiza Savanna——Aud. 


104. Snow Bunting, Emberiza Nivalis—Linn. 
( GENUS SPIZA. Bonap. 
105. Indigo Bird, Spiza Cyanee—Wilson; Fringilla Cyanea—Bonap., 
Nutt., Aud.; Spiza Cyanea—Aud. 
Gexus Carpvueus. Cur. 
Goldfinch. 
106. American Goldfinch, Carduelis Tristis. 
Genus Pierro. Vieillot. 
Gre un l Finch. 
107. Ground Robin, Pipilo Ery:hrophthalmus— Wilson. 
Genus CoccoruRAUS7Es. Brisson. 

108. Cardinal Grosbeak, Coecothraustes Cardinalis—Linne: Fringilla 
Cardinalis—-Bonap., Nut!., Aud. ; Pitilus Cardinalis—Aud 
GENUS Cocconorus, Swainson. 

109. Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Coceoborus Ludoviciana—W ilson; Ta- 
nagra Ludov i¢ iana—Bonap., Nutt., Aud; Coccoborus Ludovici- 

na—Aud. 


Genus Pyranea. Vieillot. 
110, Summer Red Bird, Pyranga Aestiva 





Gmelin; Tanagra Aestiva 
























Birds of Mlinots. 


—Bonap., Nutt., Aud.; Pyranga Aestiva—Aud. 
111. Black-winged Red Bird, Pyranga Rubra—Wilson. 
Family Stunnidae. Vigors. 
Genus Icrervus. 
112. Baltimore Oriole, Icterus Baltimore—Linn.; Golden Robin. 
113. Orchard Oriole, Icterus Spurius — Gmelin. 
Genus Douticnonxy. Swainson. 

114. Rice Bunting or Bob-o’-Link, Dolichonyx Oryzivora—Audub., 
Rich. & Swains.; Ieterus Agripennis—Bonap., Nutt., And. 
Genus Moxorurvus. Swainson. 

115. Cow Blackbird. Molothrus Pecoris--Wils., Rich.&Swains.,Aud. 
Genus AceLaius. Swainson.’ 

116. Red-winged Blackbird, Agelaius Phoeniceus — Linn.; Icterus 
Phoeniceus — Wils., Rich. & Swains., Audub., Nutt.; Agelaius 
Phoeniceus—Rich. & Swains., Aud. 

Genus Qurscatus. Vieillot. 
117. Crow Blackbird, Quiscalus Versicolor—V ieillot. 


































118. Rusty Blackbird, Quiscalus Ferrugineus—Latham; eco- 
phagus Ferrugineus——Rich. & Swains. 
Genus Strurnetua. Vieillot. 


119. Meadow Lark, Sturnella Ludoviciana—Linn.; Sturnella Ludovi- 
ciana—Rich. & Swains.; Sturnus Ludovicianus—Ronap., Nutt. 
Family Corvidae. Vigors. 
Genus Corvus. Linne. 
120. Raven, Corvus Corax—Linn. 
121. Crow, Corvus Americanus—Aud. Corvus Corone—-Bon., Rich. 
& Swains., Nutt. 
Genus Garrutus. Brisson. 
122. Blue Jay, Garrulus Christatus — Linn.; Corvus Christatus — 
Nutt., Bonap., Aud.; Garrulus Christatus --- Rich. & Swainson, 
Audubon. 





Family Sittinae. ud. 
Genus Sitta. 
123. White-breasted Nuthatch, Sitta Carolinensis—Linn. 
Family Trochilidae. Vigors. 
Genus Trocuiztus. Linn. 
124. Northern Humming Bird, Trochilus Colubris—Linn. 
Eamily Picidae. Vigors. 
Genus Picus. Linne. 
Woodpeckers. 
125. Pileated Woodpecker, Picus Pileatus—Linn. 
126. Hairy Woodpecker, Picus Villosus—Linn. 
127. Downy Woodpecker, Pieus Pubescens—Linn. 
128. Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, Picus Varius—Linn. 
129. Red-bellied Woodpecker, Picus Carolinus—Linn. 
130. Red-headed Woodpecker, Picus Erythrocephalus—Wilson. 
Genus Corapres. Swainson. 
131. Golden-winged Woodpecker, Colaptes Auratus—Linn. 
Family Cuculidae. Vigors. 
Genus Coccyzus. Vievllot. 
132. Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Coecyzus Americanus—Linn. 


133. Black-billed Cuckoo, Cocecyzus Erythrophtalmus—Wils. 

















Natural History: 





- lamella Psittacidae. 


Genus Genturvus. RuAl. 

134. Parroquet, Centurus Carolinensis—Wils.; Psittacus Carolinen- 

sis —-Bonap., Nutt., Aud.; Centurus Carolinensis—Aud. 
Genus Ecropistis. Swatnson. 

135. Passenger Pigeon, Ectopistis Migratoria---Linn.; Columba Mi- 
gratoria---Linn., Nutt., Bonap.; Ectopistis Migratoria---Swains., 
Aud. 

136. Carolina Turtle Dove, Ectopistis Carolinensis---Linn.; Columba 
Carolinensis---Linn.; Rich. & Swains., Aud.; Ectopistis Caroli- 
nensis---Swains., Aud. 

ORDER II. GALLINAE. 
Family Fasianidae. 
Genus MELeEaGRIsS. Linne. 

187. Wild Turkey, Meleagris Gallopavo---Linn. 

Family Tetraonidae. Vigors. 
Genus Ortyx. Stephens. 
138. American Quail, Ortyx Virginianus--Linn.; Perdix Virginianus 
---Bonap. 
Genus Tretrrao. Linn. 
Grouse. 
139. Ruffled Grouse, Tetrao Umbellus--Linn.; Common Pheasant. 
140. Pinnated Grouse, Tetrao Cupido--Linn.; Prairie Hen 


WATER BrirRpDs. 


ORDER IV. GRALLAE. 
Family Rullidae. Vigors. 
Genus GALLINULA. Brisson. 
141. Water Hen, Gollinula Chloropus--Linn. Ohio river. 
Genus Futica. Linn. 
142. American Coot, Fulica Americana--Gmelin. 
Genus Ortycomerra. Leach. 

143. Yellow-breasted Rail, Octygometra Noveboracensis--- Latham ; 
Rallus Noveboracensis--Bonap., Rich. & Swains., Aud.; Octygo- 
metreta Noveboracensis--Aud. 

Family Grvuidae. Vigors. 

Genus Grus. Brisson. 
144. Whooping Crane, Grus Americana--Foster. 

Genus Arpea. Linne. 

145. American Bittern, Ardea Lentiginosa---Swains.; Ardea Minor-- 
Bonap 

146. Green Heron, Ardea Virescens--Linn. 

147. Great Blue Heron, Ardea Herodias--Linn. 

148. Great American Egret--Ardea Egretta--Gmelin. 

149. Snowy Heron, Ardea Candidissima--Gmelin. 

Family Charadriadae. Vigors. 
Genus CHarRaDrivs. Linne. 

150. Black-bellied Plover, Charadrius Helveticus---Linn.; Vanellus 
Melanogaster--Rich. & Swains. 

151. Golden Plover, Charadrius Marmoratus-- Wagler. 

152. Keldeer Plover, Charadrius V ociferus--Linn. 

153. American Ring Plover, Charadrius Semipalmatus--Bonap. 


























Birds of Mlinois: 





Family Scolopacidae. 
Genus Trinca. Linne. 
154, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Tringa Semipalmata-- Wilson. 
155. Pectoral Sandpiper, Tringa Pectoralis--Bonap. 
Genus Toranvus. Bechstein. 
156. Bartram’s Tatler, Totanus Bartramius--Wilson. 
157. Willet, Totanus Semipalmatus- Latham. 
158. Spotted Tatler, Totanus Macularius-- Wilson. 
159. Tell Tale, Totanus V ociferus--Wils.; Tot. Melanoleucus---Bon. 
160. Yellow-shanks Tatler, Totanus Flavipes--Latham. 
161. Solitary Tatler, Totanus Solitarius--Wilson. 
Genus Scoropax. Linrne. 
162. Common Snipe, Scolopax Wilsonii--Temminck. 
163. Red-breasted Snipe, Scolopax Noveboracencis-- Wilson. 
Genus MICROPTERA. 
164, American Woodcock, Microptera Americana--Aud. ; Scolopax 
Minor--Bonap., Rusticola Minor--Vieil., Nutt. 
Genus Numenivust Brisson. 
165. Long-billed Curlew, Numenius Longirostris--Wilson. 
ORDER V. NATATORES. TZemm. 
Family Anatidae. Vigors. 
Genus Anser. Brisson. 
166. Wild Goose, Anser Canadensis--Willoughby. 
Genus Anas. Linne. 
167. Mallard Duck, Anas Boschas--Linn. 
168. American Widgeon, Anas Americana—Gmelin; Mareca Amer- 
icana—Rich. & Swains. 
169 Pintai!l Duck, Anas Acuta--Linn.; Anas Caudacuta--Rich.&Swai. 
170. Wood Duck, Anas Sponsa--Linn.; Dendronessa Sponsa--- Rich. 
& Swains. 
171. Green Winged Teal, Anas Carolinensis--Gmelin; Anas Crecca-- 
Bonap. 
172. Blue Winged Teal, Anas Discors--Linn. 
173. Shoveller Duck, Anas Clypeata--Linn. 
Genus Furicura. Sea Ducks. 
174. Scaup Duck, Fuligula Marila--Linn. 
175. Ring-necked Duck, Fuligula Rufitorques--Bonap. 
176. Golden-eye Duck, Fuligula Clangula--Linn.; Clangula Vulgaris 
177. Rufflle-headed Duck, Fuligula Albeola--Linn. 
Genus Mercus. Merganser. 
178. Shell Drake, Mergus Merganser--Linn. 
179. Hooded Goosander, Mergas Cuculatus--Linn. 
Family Laridae. Vizors. 


Genus Sreena. Linne. 
Sea Swallows. 


180. Common Tern, Sterna Hirundo--Linn. 
181. Least Tern or Sea Swallow, Sterna Minuta--Linn. 
Genus Larus. Linne. 
Gulls. 
182. Bonaparte’s Gull, Larus Bonapartii--Rich.; Larus Capistratus-- 
Bonap.; Larus Bonapartii--Rich. & Swains., Nutt., Aud. 

183. Herring Gull, Larus Argentatus--Brunnich. 

Family Colymbidae. Vigors. 

Genus Cotumsus. Linne, 


184, Loon, Colymbus Glacialis--Linn. 

















Artificial Fecundation of Flowers. 


ArTIcLE IV. 


[ From the American Polytechnic Journal. } 
Artificial Fecundation of Flowers. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES G. PAGE, M. D. 





In the course of many thousand experiments in eross-fertilization, 

I have noticed some interesting phenomena which seem to open up a 
new field of investigation and practice. In our rapid progress in the 
production of new varieties of flowers and fruits we see no terminus, 
and our enthusiasm kindles at the ever-widening circles, pushing the 
limits farther and farther out upon each new acquisition. But in our 
race for novelties let us have a care to the periection of that which 
is old, and the advantages will proclaim themselves sooner or later in 
the production of that which is new. Certain it is that there is at 
this time rather a tendency to innovate than to improve, and perhaps 
too much really in the former and too little in the latter. These 
t intended to discourage the pro luetion of new fruits, 


our 


remarks are n 
but are designed chiefly to direct atiention to the improvement of 
established truits. Pruning, disbudding, thinning out, ringing, girdling, 
bending down, root pruning, «cupuncturation, seasonable waterings 
and manurings, and good culture in any way, will give us large fruits 
and prize specimens; but Lam led to believe from certain observations 
that the importance of fecundation in this connection has been over- 
looked, and that this may yet (although at present very difficult) be- 
come a studied branch of horticulture. To a certain extent the im- 
portance of fecunda‘ion has not been as clearly recognized in the 
vegetable as in the animal kingdom, and between the two orders of 
organized life inte re¢ sting analogies have been trac ed in re spect to the 
reproductive functions, But there is something beyond the reproductive 
functions to be considered in regard tofriuts. In order to be clearly 
understood as tothe meaning of the term fruit, I mean broadly the 
pericarp, and by the pericarp in reference to esculent fruits, I mean 
the part which is eaten, with or without the seeds, It is the part 
which envelops, sustains, or is surrounded by the seeds. It is the 
edible pulp; in fine, it is the sareocarp of the pericarp, and if botanical 


distinctions fail, we will leave it to the sense of taste to decide what 
fruit is. The laws of reproduction in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms present some interesting analogies, which I do not purpose now 
to trace out to the full extent. Oviparous animals will deposit their 
eggs without fecundation, but such eggs will not hatch. There is no 
exception to this law for animals. In the lower orders, sueh as polypus 
and toenia, a piece of the animal will produce a new animal, as a cut- 
ting of a plant will producte a new plant. The seeds of plants corres- 
pond to the eggs of animals, and are governed by the same general 
law of reproduction, viz., that fecundation is essential to reproduction. 
This law is relaxed, however, for some plants, as there are plants, 
such as the common fig and others, which bear fruit and ripen produc- 
tive seed without fecundation, although for the most part fecundation 
is essential to productive seeds. It plays also another important part, 
which my experiments serve to elucidate. For the sake of illustration 
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I will select a particular flower, upon which my observations have 
been most extensive—that flower is the Petunia, which offers great 
facilities for observations upon the sexual characters and functions. 
It is well understood that in artificial cross-fertilizing, in order to 
prevent self-fecundation, we emasculate the flower from which we 
wish to obtain the seeds for new varieties ; that is, we remove the 
anthers from that flower, and in the proper season apply to the stigma 
the pollen from some other distinct flower. Now it happens that with 
m Ln fl wwers the s | -fecund ition t ikes place | ef r the flower opens, 
in consequence of the early formation of pollen.’ Such flowers planted 


together In LS will never naturally cross-fertilize or procuce new 
varieties, and hence it is that Nature seldom produces new varieties. 
I have observed that with a given variety of the petunia the oorolla 
will be more apt to expand before the perfection of pollen when the 
plant receives t ighest eulture ; so that the farther we digress from 


the normal condition of the plant, the greater the fecilily of accidental! 
production of new varieties. This we see proved in im ny instances, 
where, after the production of one or two new varie'ies, a whole flood 
of changes is poured in upon us dna short time. In neerly every class 
of the multiplying varieties of florists’ flowers of the present day, no 
credit attaches to the originators of new varieties, exc: p! that of in- 
dustry, patience, and opportuni y- Verbenas, geraniums, eic., are 
planted in patches, and seeds are collected and sown at a venture, and 
the few out of hundreds are saved is the results of chance fertilization, 
The facility of se! -production of new varieties after one digression ] 
have seen beautifully exemplified in the portulacca. We had form my 
years the crimson, the yellow, and the white, all well “pronounced” 
varieties, which, for several years, stubbornly resisied the efforts to 
cross by artificial means. Four years since I obiained a cross between 
the crimson and yellow, and got but one such pl 
upon several hundred flowers. It was a bean ifully marked variety, 
bearing a yellow flower with crimson bands ond stripes ; and no sooner 
was this variety bedded with the normal kinds than varicties began to 
multiply without the interference of art. | now count from twenty to 
thirty varicties of portulacca. The petunia is less aceommodating— 
promiscuous p! nting and hap-hazard collecting and sowing at a ven- 
ture h is pro iuced probably some hundreds o! varie ies, but not suffici- 
ently pronounced to demand separate names. One reason is, that 
with the petunia the pollen will often shed before the corolla opens, 
and self-impregnation excludes superfetation from other flowers. In 
this case we must force open the flower and take off the anthers before 
the pollen sheds, and apply other pollen immediately, or wait till the 
germ is in the conceiving condition. Petunias out of doors, or in the 
open ground, shed the pollen earlier than those under cover. Fortun- 
ately, however, I have several good varieties, which expand the corolla 
long before the pollen opens, and the whole operation of fertilizing is 
reduced to the uimost simplicity. The anthers, five in number, aré 
removed with small forceps, and the pollen of other flowers applied to 
the stigma by means of a fine camel’s hair brush, either immediately 
or whenever the pollen will adhere. With these prefatory remarks 
we come now to one of the chief points of this communication, When 


cross-fecundation has been effected, as soon as the corolla and style 


nt trom experiments 
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wither, the seed-vessel is observed to swell more or less aecording to 
circumstances ; sometimes it is much larger and sometimes smaller 
than the seed-vessel from self-impregnation. From repeated observ- 
ations and trials I have found that for a given kind of petunia there 
are particular varieties, which (if Imay use the term) harmonize 
with it. After applying the pollen from different varieties to separate 
flowers of one pli nt. I have found great ditferences in the size and 
development of the seed-vessels: some swell to a very great size, aud 
others do not attain the normal size; that is, the size which would be 
producted by self-fecundation. The large seed-vessels are get erally 
constant résults from the union of the same varieties. In fine, it 
seent»-that for a given variety the size of its seed-vessels is governed 
principally by the nature of the variety whence the fertilizing polle n 
is derived. It must be b rne in mind that the possibility of obtain ing 
large seed-vessels at all, depe nds upon the character of the seed- bear- 
ing plant; for with some, “espec ally the most improved varieties, such 
as Enchant arene, and Prince of Wales, the seed-vessels rar: a fill out, 
and are generally very sma i. The petunia very often bears double 
flowers, not double in the ordinary sense, but flowers of dcuble size, 
containing two sets of organs, viz., two pisiils, two germs, ten stamens, 
and ten lobes of the corol ato correspt nd, On fertilizing these two 
flowers from separate sources there is generally a marked difference 
in the size of the two seed-vessels. We should naturally expect the 
best results from planting the seeds of the largest seed- vessels, and in 
some respects it is so, but as a general. rule the best new varieties are 
produced from the smaller sizes. It is well known that the a gher 
cultivated flowers and fruit are not good seed-bearers, and that their 

seeds are apt to produce degenerate kinds. Take the peach, for in- 
stance: seeds from the largest and best kinds, with the exception of 
some few kinds which are in this vicinity always propagated from seed, 
rarely produce good peaches. When General Jackson was president 
of the United States, some friend presentec him wih a large basket 
of peaches, of extraordinary size and quality, probably the cream of 
some large orchard. Commodore Ap Puteok yy Jones, an enthusiast 
in horticulture, bespoke the seeds of those peaches for the purpose 
of planting them, ond they were accordi ingly saved. He planted them, 
reared all the trees carefully, and when he came to test the fruit, it 
was all worthless, and the tress were all ordered to be destroyed. 

I have had some similar experience, although on one occasion I 
raised fine fruit from the seed of a very large peach. I purchased the 
peach at a confectioner’s in New-Y ork for eighteen and three-quarter 
cents, in the year 1840, and from it raised a fine large peach, which 
I call the three-fip j each, The tree is now inits prime. But to recur 
to the petunia. 

If the largest seed-vessels are not the most produdfive of distinct 
varieties of flowers, what advantage shall we take of the fact? In 
flowers we seek varieties, and the more distinct the betier: in fruits 
we seek just the condition we have noticed in the large-sized seed- 
vessels ; and although I have recited above a variety of modes of 
swelling fruits, I am induced to believe there is one mode beyond any 
other for this purpose, and that is by proper cross- fertilizing.* Take 
~ * The swelling of the petunia seed-vessels is precisely similar to the swelling 
of fruits, such as the strawbery, peach, melong, etc. 
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a peach-tree of good-sized fruit and watch its development: we shall 
find a very marked difference in the fruit as to size and flavor ; some 
very large, some very small, and the greater part intermediate. The 
circumstances of culture, air, light etc., seem to be the same for all; 
but what accasions here and there a monstrous fruit ? I am inclined 
to attribute it to accidental cross-fertilization, and one of the harmon- 
izing class or character just.referred to. 

It seems to be the case with all our fruits, and where no artificial 
means have been resorted to for the purpose of swelling the fruit, 
among all the speculations as to the cause of it, crossing is never 
thought of. Take the strawberry-patch: with apparently’ equal soil 
and culture, here and there is a monstrous fruit, and often the ptant 
bearing such fruit is set apart as a breeder, when behold the pregeny 
is no better thon those of the original stock. Culture in this and every 
case will do much, but proper fecundation may do as much more. 
Take the melon-pitch : you notice somewhere a large melon, and on 
tasting it you are disappointed to find the mixed flavor of a cucumber 
with a nu'meg, cantelope or muskmelon. Again, you see a round 
smooth-looking watermelon, and, on cutting it, ii is half citron; again, 
you find a lo g watermelon with a nipple or half-formed neck, you 
taste it and it is as bilter as a gourd. 

The case of the melons supports the views I have put forth. The 
change in the character of the fruit, both as to size and flavor, was not 
last year’s doings—it was not the production of a new variety by cross- 
fertilization showing itself in the seeds—it was the immediate effect of 
fecundation upon the fruit; for the same vine which bore the fruit 
with the gourd-taste, will bear also a good watermelon. Every skilful 
gardener knows the necessity of keeping his vines remote from dif- 
ferent kinds, but all the while is looking more to the effect upon his 
seeds than upon his fruit. If you have a superior kind of melon, self- 
impregnation is the safest course for obtaining identical and good 
fruits; but there is a field open before us for the siudy of what 
kinds are the best adapted to plant together in order to get size and 
desirable mixed qualities, not in the produce from the seed, but in 
the fruit i! self as the immediate result from crossing. Is there not 
some one strawberry, which, when mixed with the Hovey seedling, 
will produce larger fruits than others?* Is it not the case that cer- 
tain trees, such as peach, pear, and apple, modify the fruits to some 
extent upon the neighboring trees ? 

I will close these remarks by citing a case which seems to me to be 
explicable upon this supposition. Joshua Pierce, an experienced 
horticulturist of this city, has a genuine Seckel pear on his place, 
which is generaly so large as to be disputed, being frequently twice 
and three times the standard size. He is unable to account for it, 
but may it nof be the amours of some neighboring pear-tree, as he 
cultivates pears largely ? 

Wasurneron, D. C., Jan. 20, 1854. 





* [have never yet raised a large Hovey seedling, though they have had the 
best of culture for three years. For two years they were kept by themselves, 
and the third year were beside a large patch of Slater’s Alice Maud. My desire 
has been to procure a strawbery which did not require the trouble,af “mixing in” 
staminate plants. 
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Report on Funded Debt of the Country, 


Of the Secretary of the Treasury in answer to a Resolution of the Senate calling for 
the Amounts of American Securities held in Europe and Foreign Countries, on 
the 30th June, 1853: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 2, 1854. 

Str: The following resolution was adopted by the Senate on the 
4th of April, 1853 : 

Resoived, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to 
procure, as far as practieable, and furnish the same to the Senate 
at the commencement of the next session of Congress, the follow- 
ing information, namely: 

‘The aggregate amount of Federel, State, City, County, Rail- 
road, Canal and other Corporation Bonds, Stocks, or other evid- 
ences of debt, held in Europe or other foreign countries, on the 
80th of June, 1853, specifying separately, so far as the same can 
be ascertained, the amount of each of the above descriptions of 
bonds and stocks.”’ 

In compliance with the above resolution, I have the honor to 
submit the accompanying documents: 

A letter from the Register of the Treasury, dated February 27, 
1854, giving the amount of federal stock outstanding on the 30th 
of Jnne, 1853, andthe amount estimated as then held by foreign- 
ers residing beyond the bounds of the United States. 

A general statement of the amount of bonds of the several 
States, outstanding on the 30th of June, 1853, and of the amount 
thereof held by foreigners residing beyond the bounds of the Unit- 
ed States, as well as could be ascertained, according to returns 
received at the Treasury Department, from the chief officers of 
the different States. 

A table showing the amount of the State Bonds outstanding 
June 30, 1855, the amount then held by foreigners residing be- 
yond the bounds of the United States, according to the estimates 
of Winslow, Lanier & Co., on the States marked with an asterisk, 
the amount of property held by various State Governments, ex- 
clusive of school funds according to the American Almanac for 
1854, and the amount of real and personal estate subject to tax- 
ation in each State, according to the United States census returns 
for 1850. 

A statement of the amount of bonds of cities, towns and coun- 
ties, outstanding on the 30th of June, 1853, and of the amount 
thereof then held by foreigners residing beyond the limits of the 
United States, as far as could be ascertained according to returns 
made to the Treasury Department by the following cities, towns 
and counties, and including some reported by brokers. 
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A genera! statement of so many of the Banks as have made re- 
turns of the amount of capital paid in, and of the amount thereof 
held by foreigners on the 3Uth of June, 1853. 

A general statement of so many Insurance Companies as have 
made returns to the Treasury Department, and of the amount of 
capital authorized, the amount paid in, and the amount thereof 
held by foreigners, as well as could be ascertained on or near June 
30, 1853. 

A general statement of so many Canal and Navigation Compa- 
nies as have made returns to the Treasury Departments, of the 
amount of capital authorized, the amount paid in, and the amount 
thereof held by foreigners, and also of the amount of bonds out- 
standing, and the amount thereof held by foreigners June 30th, 
1853. 

A general statement of so many miscellaneous Companies as 
have made returns to the Treasury Department of the amount of 
their capital authorized, the amount paid in, and the amount there- 
of held by foreigners on the 30th, June, 1858. 

A general summary (marked K_) of the foregoing documents. 

It will be seen by reference to K, taking Winslow, Lanier & 
Co’s estimate as the criterion, that in June, 1853, the aggregate 
stocks and securities of the character set out in the tabie, held 
abroad, were $222,225,315. 

The application of capital to railroads commenced in 1829, and 
to canals prior to that date; but we have no data from which we 
can state the amount of foreign indebtedness on those accounts. 
In 1829, the outstanding United States debt was about 858 ,400,- 
000, a considerable part of which was then held abroad ; and we 
know that a large amount of United States and other Bank Stocks 
was also held abroad, and it might be fair to estimate that the in- 
debtedness of the same character, as in Table K, was as great in 
1829 as it was in 1853; and that the annual interest and dividends 
to foreign holders of stocks and bonds have reached for the last 
twenty-four years about $18,000,000. 

There is no data from which to make an aggregate statement of 
the capital that had been applied to canals, railroads, and the es- 
tablishment of banks, insurance companies. Xc., prior to 1829, 
and which, in connection with table K, would exhibit the amount 
applied to those objects since; nor is there any data from which to 
estimate the value which the application of capital to canals, rail- 
roads and banks, has given to the solid wealth of the country. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Your obedient servant, 
James GuTurie, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. D. R. Arcuison, President of the Senate. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY, JUNE 30, 1853—( Marked K.) 

Total. . Held bv foreigners. 
United States Stocks..............+++++-$58,205,517 $27,000,000 
State Stocks.........sssccsee- veseeeeeeed 90,718,221 72,981,507 
113 Cities’ and Town Bonds........... 79,852,149 16,462,322 
347 Counties’ Bonds....... ee sini . 18,928,369 5,000,000 
985 Banks’ Stocks......... ee =— 6,658,996 
75 Insurance Companies’ Stocks...... 12,829,730 878,172 
244 Railroad Companies’ Stocks .....309,893,967 8,244,025 
244 Railroad Companies’ Bonds...... 170,111,552 438,388,752 
16 Canal and Navigat. Co’s’ Stock... 35,888,918 554,700 
16 Can. & Nav. Co’s’ Bonds............ 22,180,568 1,967,547 
15 Miscellaneous Co’s’ Stocks....... »» 16,425,612 802,720 
15 Miscellaneous Co’s’ Bonds......... 2,358,323 265,778 


Tibipesmnsncdinnnen oeeeeee $1,178,567,882 184,184,714 

If the estimate of Winslow, Lanier & Co. be preferred as to the 
amount of State Stocks held by foreigners, $110.972,103 must 
be substituted in the second line of the second column, and the 
total will then be: 
Aggregate of Stocks and Bonds 
Aggregate held by foreigners.. 

SUMMARY OF RarLroaps. — From returns - 
ceptions, by their own officers : 
222 Railroads, capital authorized............ seeeeeeees 050,201,100 
SINE GEE Sh.. cov sserecincenissasscess innisdcbusinemenia 256,750,422 
Capital held by foreigners..........csscsecceccescsecees . 7,044,025 
Bonds outstanding........ jandnapedenss pisbasensenvedsiias 148 958,868 
Bonds held by foreigners ......... ieskdibehatnnaineas neetiie . 86,125,172 
Total of Capital paid in Bonds outstanding.... . 400,709,290 
Total of Capital and Bonds held by foreigners...... 48,169,776 

ADDENDA.—Returns from twenty-two other Railroad Companies, 
part taken from the 4merican Razlroad Journal, and part ob- 
tained from brokers: 
Capital paid in winkiasiametbeniin o oeeeeeeee $00,143,545 
Bonds outstanding 26,151,684 

Supposing the proportion of capital stock and bonds held by 
foreigners in these Companies, to be the same as in the Compa- 
nies from which returns have been directly received, we have the 
following results : 
244 Companies, capital paid in..........s.0.eseeeeeeee $309,895, 967 
Capital held by foreigners..........scceccescsseseseseee 8,025,890 
Bonds outstanding ...........ccccccccccccccscesscssecsese 190,111,552 
Bonds held by foreigners...........scccccseessseseseeeee 48,888,752 
Total of Capital paid in and Bonds outstanding.... 480,004,519 
Total of Capital and Bonds held by foreigners...... 51,914,742 
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Note. — Owing to the extent of country over which they are 
spread, the number of Superintendents to whom they are entrust- 
ed, and the character of the works, it is very difficult to ascertain 
the number of miles of Railroads completed, and the number in 
progress at any given period. 

In the volume prepared by Mr. Andrews, and communicated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Senate, on the 25th of Aug., 
1852, the number of miles in operation is stated to be 12,808}, 
and in progress, 12,612. Total, 25,402} miles. 

“At least $80,000,000 are,”’ it is said in the same volume, 
“now annually required to carry forward works in progress, and 
to meet the demand of new ones that may arise. Of this sum, 
$50,000,000 are borrowed either of capitalists of this country or 
of Europe.” 

‘¢Average costs of roads from Maine to Maryland, $40,000 per 
mile. 

“Average costs of roads in other States, $30,000 per mile.— 
Roads complet., 12,821? miles, at $30,000 p. m., $384,690,000 
Roads in prog., 12,612 mil., at 20,000 p. m..... 252,500,000 





ey 


It is believed that an extent of line equal to the whole number 
of miles now in operation, will be completed ir three years from 
the present time, at which period the cost of our roads will equal 
the above sum. 

According to the American Almanac for 1854, the railroads in 
operation in 1853 had an extent of 14,494} miles, but in this 
total are included some roads which are but partially in opera- 
tion. 

Lippencott, Grambo & Co.’s new edition of the United States 
Gazetteer, contains a list of 523 roads; but as roads completed, 
roads in progress, and roads simply projected, are all mixed to- 
gether, nothing conclusive can be gathered from it. 


I.—RoaDs, IN WHICH THE INTEREST ABROAD IS KNOWN. 
Paid in Stock held Bonds. Bonds held 
Capital. — by foreigners. __ by foreigners. 
$7,316,000 $2,000,000 $9,353,000 $6,000,000 
10,000,000 390,000 19,000,000 7,000,000 
Western, Mass. 5,150,000 800,000 4,000,000 38,200,000 


Central, Penn.10,810,000 
Camden&k&Amb. 3,000,000 
Oh. & Miss, East 1,500,000 
South Corolina. 4,185,000 
Central Illinois. 788,000 
Hudson River... 3,740,000 
Baltim. & Ohiol18,118,000 
Belvidere, N. J. 


668,000 


3,000,000 
7,784,000 
2,050,000 
2,814,000 
3,172,000 
7,500,000 
5,677,000 
1,000,000 


2,500,000 
2,411,000 
1,950,000 
1,914,000 
1,216,000 

928,000 

765,000 
1,000,000 
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Eastern, Mass. 
Raleigh &Wilm. 


3 300 ,000 
1,338,000 


Wilm. & Man’r. _......... 
Belville, Ill..... 100,000 
Mi!waukee...... 800.000 
Clevel. & Col.. 3,654,000 
Ashtabula ...... 1,486,000 
Harlem.......... 8,000,000 
N. Albany...... 1,850,000 
Madison ........ 1,650,000 
Harrisburg...... 830,000 


St. Lawrence... 1,814,000 
Richm. & Fred. 997,000 
Kalamazoo..... 300.000 
Central, Ind.... coceccene 
Indianap. & Bell 712,000 
Galena & Chic. 1,913,000 
Michigan Centr 4,300,000 


Seaboard........ £19, Q00 
Louisv.&Frankf 843,000 
Philad. & Wilm. 3,850,000 
Mansfield ....... 1.268 ,OU0 


Saratog.&Wash 899.000 
Little Miami.... 2,655,000 
Boston &Worest 4,5006.Q00 
Mount Carbon... 233,000 
Connectic. River 1.5 1.000 
Eaton &Hamilt. 250,000 
GrandJunc.Mass. 850,000 
Dice nechene 1¥0 000 
Boston&Conc... 1,649,000 
Central, N. J.. 1,500,000 
Hartf.& N. Hay. 2,350,000 
Buff. & N.Falls 564,000 
Portsm.& Cone. 370.000 
Columb. &Piqua 600,000 
Columb. & Xenia 1,285,000 
Delaw.&Lakaw. 1,438,000 
MiliCr.&MineH. 234,000 
M. Hill &S.Hav. 1,000,000 


’ dj - , 
Georgia ......00 


—_ 


3.987.000 


BED Ksveccctes 1,214,000 
Cheshire......... 2,219,000 
Boston & Lowell 1,830,000 
Nashua.......... 1,140,000 


Boston & Maine 4,155,000 
Bost. & Provid. 3,160,000 
300,000 


Sarat. &Schenec. 


“50,000 


489, 000 
48 000 


890,000 


300,000 
32,000 
30,000 


eeeceeeee 


13 2.000 
150,000 
176,000 
117,000 
115,000 
103,000 


50,000 
15,000 


15,( 00 
02,000 
60,000 
4? 000 
33,000 
20,000 

2,000 
20,000 
24,000 
12,000 

9,000 
10,000 
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710,000 
085,000 
800,000 
600,000 
1,250,000 
124,000 
805,000 
1,400,000 
3,000,000 
600,000 
713,000 
1,000,000 
600.000 
200,000 
YUY 000 
715,900 
500,000 
4,000,000 
600,000 
316,000 
2,161,000 
1,894,000 
940,000 
249,000 
425.000 


9)() 000 

6: 54.000 
504,000 
100,000 
622,000 
1,500,000 
ovO,VOU 
69,000 
350,000 


1,000,000 


93.000 
YOVV,000 


‘743, 000 
160,000 
734,000 
182,000 
150,000 
390,000 
88,000 








650,000 
685,000 
150,000 
600,000 
600,000 
90,000 
500,000 
150,000 
HOI ),000 
450,000 
419,000 
200,000 
824,080 
250,000 
300,000 


238,000 


965,000 
200 000 
200,000 

61,000 
160,000 


ee eeeeeee 


ee eeeeees 


10,000 
150,000 
104,000 

11,000 
100,000 
100,000 

JY,000 

62 ) 000 

68.000 


eee eeenee 
eee reneee 


eereeeeee 


eee eeeere 


Seeeeeeee 


eeeeteere 
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N.J. Transport. 2,750,000 
Cumberl. Valley 1,176,000 
Rich. & Petersb. 1,472,000 


Alaba. & Tenn. 574,000 
Mexican Gulf... ....... > 
Carrollton...... . 600,000 
Woodville....... 881,000 
EastTen.& Geo. 882,000 


Ohio Central... 1,680,000 


30,000 


251,000 

3,000 24,000 
devtsitind 167,000 
so éduetes 500,000 
éoadbea ad 15,000 
30,000 50,000 
| - 
opeubante 233,000 
10,000 2,050,000 








59,000 
500,000 
15,000 


48,000 


eereeeere 





Tot.67roads $147,855,000 7,044,000 103,234,000 36,125,000 


Total Stock paid and Bonds issued...... 


eeeeeereseee 


$251,119,000 


II.—RoOADs IN WHICH NO FOREIGN INTEREST IS REPORTED. 
Capital paid and 
Bonds outstanding. 


Portland and Saco 
Machias, 

Kennebec, 
Androscoggin 
Bangor, 

Vermont Valley 
Western Vermont 
Rutland 

Vermont and Massach. 
Passumpsic 

White Mountain 
Wilton 

Contocook 

Great Falls 

Concord 

Northern 

Cocheco 

Nashua and Lowell 
New Bedford 
Medway 

West Stockbridge 
Providence & Worcest. 
Warren 

Housatonic 
Naugatuck 

Danbury 

Fishkill 

N. London and Palmer 
Northampton 
N.Haven and N.London 
Norwich 

Long Island 
Rensselaer 

Elmira 


Albany and Susquehanna 


Binghamton 


1,457,000 


100,000 
1,246,000 | 
1,963,000 | 

135.000 
1,005,000 

630,000 
1,350,000 
3.225.000 
1,754,000 

300,000 

225,000 | 

335,000 

163,000 | 
1,485,000 | 
2,768,000 | 

607,000 | 

600.000 | 

500.000! 

29.000 | 

40.000 
1,757,000 

17,000 
2.300.000 
1,440,000 

885,000 
2,131,000 
1.393.000 
1,422,000 
1.400.000 
2.695.000 
3,618,000 
750,000 
,231,000 
143,000 
280,000 


— 


Capita! paid and 
3onds outstanding, 


Oswego 

Lake Ontario 
Cayuga 

State Line 

Phila. and Trenton 
Mount Carbon 
Lykens Valley 
Alleghany Valley 
Sunbury and Erie 
North East 
Franklin Canal 
Williar sport 
Steubenville 
Blossburg 
Frenchtown 
Washington Branch 
Annapolis 
Baltimore and Susqueh. 
Central Virginia 
Southside 

Danville and Richmond 
Appomattox 
Petersburg 


Greenville and Roanoke 


Manassas Gap 
Southern, Miss. 
Chattanooga 

Mc Minville 
Winchester, Tenn 
Lexington and Frankf, 
Danville 

* Maysville 
Northern Cross, Il 
Aurora 

St. Charles 

Rock Island 


551,000 
150,000 
,087,000 
,100,000 
,200,000 
178,000 
250,000 
200.000 
140,000 
705.000 
566,000 
1,300,000 
700,000 
400,000 
816,000 
1,650,000 
421,000 
1,635,000 
1,952,000 
2,160,000 
200,000 
278,000 
769,000 
200,000 
803,000 
445,000 
854,000 
302.000 
70.000 
529.000 
850,000 
,402,000 
395,000 
000.000 
150,000 
3,200,000 


—tD— 
~ 


7 
~ 


_ a eet 
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Capital paid and Capital paid aad 
Bonds outstanding. Bonds outstanding. 
Alton and Terre Haute 2,215,000 | Strasburg 36,000 
Military Traet 1,200,000 Maryland Line 200,000 
Peru 900,000 | Wrightsville 417,000 
Berskshire 600,000 | West Chester 132,000 
Salem 1,043,000 | Alexandria 1,740,000 
South Shore 384,000 | Virginia and Tennessee 2,626,000 
Fitchburg and Worc. 293,000 | Roanoke Valley 178,000 
Lex. and W. Cambridge 241,000) North Carolina 1,000,000 
Fairhaven 98,000 Gaston 975,000 
Stockbridge 443,000 Charlotte 1,460,000 
Norfolk County 1,157,000 King’s Mountain 200,000 
Fitchburg 3.540.000 Columbia and Green _1,500,000 
Cape Cod 737,000 Laurens 186,000 
lawrence 300,000 Memphis end Charlest. 1,014,000 
Fall River 1,050,000 Central Georgia 3,927,000 
Saugus 323,000 South Western 1,157,000: 
Pittsfield 450,000 | Rome Branch 126,000 
Stoughton 85,000 | Atlanta and La Grange 800,000 
Harvard 26,000 | Washington Braneh, Ga. 156,000 
Old Colony 2,292,000 | Girard 300,006 
Newburyport 219,000 | Brunswick 200,000 
Genesee Valley 347,000 | Tallahassee 200.000 
*Watertown and Rome 1 791,000 | Montgomery 1,316,000 
* Hornellsville 1,963,000 | Pontchartrain 500,000 
Corning 2. 043,000 | Clinton, La. 752,000 
*N. Haven and N.York 3,983,000 | Richm.and Terre Haute 1,369,000 
Hudson and Berkshire 555,000 | *La Fayette 1,400,000 
Plattsbur 382,000 | | Evansville 666,000 
N. York & Providence 1,897,000 | Cleveland and Zanesy. 1,001,000 
Patterson 665,000 | Dayton and Cincinnati 300,000 
Mount Holly 90,000 | Cine. Ham. & Dayton 2,600,000 
Morris 1,151,000 | Greenville 616,000 
Morristown 1,164,000 | *Springfield 1,170,000 
Chesnut Hill 90,000 | Mahoning 400,000 
Chester Valley 1,100,000 | Iron 151.000 
Lebanon and Lancaster 4,000,000 | Hocking 675,000 
Lehigh Valley 465,000 | *Dayton and Michigan 1,790.000 
York and Cumberland 927,000|Ohio and Miss. West 2,097,000 
Hanover Branch 156,000 | ennai 
Total, 155 roads, Stock $108,865,000 
Bonds 40,725,000 
Tota} 149,590,000: 


* These are marked in official report, amount of foreign interest “not known.” 
All others in this table are marked against foreign column, “none.” 
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If].—roaps NoT REPORTED TO DEPARTMENT, BUT INFORMAKLY ADDED 
BY SECRETARY. 





Cumberland, Me. $626,000 | Michigan Southern $5,129,000 
Manchester, N. H. 717,000 | Covington and Lexingt. 3,050,000 
Vermont Central 11,000,000 | Fort Wahne and Chic. 2,600,000 
Vermont and Canada _1,500,000 | Crawfordville 425,000 
Taunton, Mass. 250,000 | Marietta 5,500,000 
Central, New York 24,970,000 | Columbia & Shelbyville 325,000 
Ogdensburg 4,550,000 | Steubenville and Ind. 2,800,000 
Troy and Rutland 337,000 | Ohio and Pennsylvania 4,500,000 
Troy and Boston 1,130,000 | Stonington 467,000 
Potomac, Va. 300,000 | 

Cleveland and Pittsburg 2,610,000 | Total, 22 roads $79,295,000 
Mad River 4,154,000 | In Stocks 53,143,000 
Toledo and Norwalk —_1,352,000 | In Bonds 26,152,009 
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MISSION OF CLARK AND JONES TO VIRGINIA.—GUNPOWDER OBTAINED 
FOR KENTUCKI. —- SKETCH OF GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. — ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF KENTUCKY COUNTY. 


A strict regard to chronological order would have presented the 
reader with the particulars of the mission of Clark and Jones to 
Virginia, in 1776, previously alluded to, before stating the results 
of that memorable enterprise. The jealousy of the colonial gov- 
ernor, Lord Dunmore, seems to have been fully felt by the repub- 
lican assembly of Virginia. The one was quite as much opposed 
to private interference with Indian title to any part of her vast 
wilderness domain as the other. This appears from the following 
state of facts. 

On the 24th day of June, 1776, five days before the adoption 
of the first republican constitution of Virginia, the convention had 
declared against ‘‘any purchases of lands within the chartered lim- 
its of Virginia without the approbation of the Virginia legisla- 
ture.”’* 

This declaration seems to have been aimed at the Wataga pur- 
chase of Henderson and Co., which has been particularly detailed. 
Independent of this disapprobation on the part of the legislature, 
discontent had already risen among the colonists of Transylvania 
in this remote portion of the Virginia domain. This was mani- 


*Journal of the Convention of Virginia for 1776; and Henning’s Virginia 
Btatutes. 
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fested by a petition to the legislature reciting their grievances and 
praying the interference of that body to redress them. In this 
petition the inhabitants of the colony particularly complain of the 
company having advanced ‘‘the price of the purchase money from 
twenty shillings to fifty shillings sterling per hundred acres, and 
at the same time have increased the fees of entry and surveying to 
a most exorbitant extent, and by the short period prefixed for tak- 
ing up the lands even on these extravagant terms, they plainly 
evince their intentions of rising in their demands as the settlers 
increase or their insatiable avarice shall dictate.”” The petition- 
ers also subjected to the legality of the great land company’s title 
from the Cherokees, as inconsistent with the treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix, in 1768.* This petition was subscribed by the principal in- 
habitants to the number of eighty-eigat. To give greater weight 
to this petition apparently, and at the suggestion of Major Clark, 
on the 6th of June, 1776, a poll was opened at Harrodstown for 
the election of delegates to the convention of Virginia, and kept 
open until the 15th of the month. At this election Gabriel John 
Jones and George Rogers Clark were elected to represent in 
person the grievances of the colony. The former of these gentle- 
men soon met with his death, as will be hereafter noticed, after 
gallantly performing this joint duty with Clark. The latter has 
intertwined his memory with the most endearing services to Ken- 
tucky and the great West. 

He was the sen of John Clark and Ann Rogers, of Spottsylv- 
ania county, Va. George Rogers Clark was himself born in Al- 
bemarle county, in the same State, in the month of Sept., 1752 or 
1753. Little is known of the early years of this most distinguish- 
ed nan; but the confined opportunities of this part of Virginia, 
though now the seat of the University of Virginia, to which Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Monroe consecrated their last days, together 
with the stirring times of the colonial contest with the parent 
country, forbid the idea of much artificial cultivation beyond the 
elements of his native tongue and those not taught with the utmost 
precision. He is said to have been much devoted to several 
branches of mathematics, and distinguished for his accurate know!- 
edge of geography.; Clark, like the great chief of the American 
revolution, was engaged in the surveying of land: he was a deputy 
surveyor under Col. Crawford, whose melancholy fate will form a 
mournful page of this work. There seems a fond alliance between 
this pursuit and military life. Free exercise in the open air, and 
adventurous exposure to accidents ‘‘by flood and field’? combine 
to fasten on a military spirit a fondness foran employment so act- 
ive, and in the woods of North America at the times in review, 
requiring so much fortitude and bravery. During the performance 





® Annals, ist edit., 158. Hall’s Sketches, II, 236. 
¢ Gen. William Clark, his brother, to the author. 
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of these duties, Dunmore’s war broke out as already narrated; and 
Clark, like most of the gallant spirits of the time, engaged at the 
head of a company attached to the right wing of the army which 
was commanded by the royal governor. At the close of this blood- 
less campagin, on the part of the governor, he was offered by him 
® commission in the royal service. These are evidences of early 
worth, when Clark was just twenty-one years of age ; when public 
favors were charily bestowed in comparison with the lavish and 
easy acquisitions of more prosperous times. The royal commis- 
sion was, fortunately for his country and his own fame, declined 
on consultation with his friends. The troubled complexion of af- 
fairs between his native country and Great Britain, then rapidly 
approaching an ominous crisis, no doubt, had its influence in this 
refusal of a dazzling temptation to a young man of Clark’s milit- 
ary spirit. Early in 1775, he visited Kentucky, then a favorite 
field of romantic adventure like the Texas and California of more 
recent times. He penetrated to Harrodstown which, after having 
been abandoned by Col. Harrod, in 1774, in the late rupture with 
the Indians in which he participated, had now been re-possessed 
by its early and daring founder. On this visit Clark either had a 
commission of Major, or from his previous services in Dunmore’s 
war and prominent talents, was placed at the head of the irregular 
troops then in Kentucky. He himself only speaks in his memoir 
of settling in the fall of 1777, the accounts of the Kentucky mil- 
itia* This fact would confirm the idea of his former command of 
these troops, besides being known as Major Clark, when titles were 
not so superabundant as in the more recent and less simple times 
of the republic. In the ensuing autumn of 1775 Clark returned 
to Virginia, and again came back to Kentucky in the following 
spring. In these visits, he says, he reflected deeply in the value 
of the western country to Virginia as well as the rest of the con- 
federacy. The result of these meditations suggested to him the 
importance of assembling the people of the country at Harrods- 
town, as Harrodsburg was then most generally called, to devise a 
plan of operations for the public defence. It will be recollected 
that at this time the claims of Henderson & Co., the claimants of 
the country under the treaty of Wataga, had created great dis- 
contents in the country, and added no little to the perplexities of 
the settlers. It was uncertain whether the south side of the Ken- 
tucky river, on which the settlers had mostly collected, as far west 
as the Tennessee or Cherokee river, belonged to Virginia, North 
Carolina, or the new colony of Transylvania. These doubts and 
difficulties increased the necessity of ascertaining the view of Vir- 
ginia in regard to the settlements of the pioneers. The plan ad- 
apted by the settlers was not, however, the one contemplated by 








* This is a memoir drawn up by the old hero at the request of President 
Jefferson, and most kindly communicated to the author at the desire of President 
Harrison and Judge Rowan, by Gen. William Clark, in 1833. 
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Clark; he wanted the people to appoint agents with general pow- 
ers to negotiate with the government of Virginia; and if the people 
were abandoned by her, to employ the lands of the country as a 
fund to obtain settlers and establish an independent state. This 
was indeed to anticipate revolutionary movements, which had not 
then become familiar to the public mind; although the New Hamp- 
shire Grants had revolutionized themselves into the State of Ver- 
mont. It argues much for the far-seeing sagacity of Clark that 
he should have conceived in the woods of the West a scheme of 
such novelty and daring spirit. 

The delegates of the people of Transylvania pursued their route 
through the southern wilderness by the way of the Cumberland 
Gap, lying between the settlements of Transylvania and those of 
the older part of Virginia—the Crab Orchard route of a more re- 
cent vocabulary. It was a journey of distressing difficulties, 
though not uncommon in the adventurous enterprises of the times. 
The party lost one of their horses, the weather was uncommonly 
wet; the danger of Indians too great to admit of kindling fires. 
To these embarrassments was added a painfnl affliction, called by 
the hunters the scald feet, brought on by travelling in the wet and 
mud. In this complaint the feet become useless from excessive 
tenderness, and the skin decays ; so that the weight of the body 
becomes intolerable. While suffering under this affliction, ‘‘I en- 
dured,”’ says Clark, ‘‘more torment than I ever experienced before 
or since.”’** The old stations near the Cumberland Gap and Mar- 
tin’s Fort, where the travellers hoped to obtain relief on their long 
and wearisome journey, were found to have been abandoned by the 
inhabitants, owing to their fears of the Indians. At the latter 
place, however, our desperate party determined to stay until they 
recovered the use of their feet. After having effected this object, 
they proceeded on their journey ; but on reaching the county of 
Bottetourt, they learned that the Virginia convention had adjourn- 
ed. Upon receiving this intelligence, Jones returned to the set- 
tlements or Holston, and left Clark to prosecute the Kentucky 
mission. While this intrepid and able officer was pursuing his 
duty pregnant with every interest to the people of Transylvania, a 
romantic instance of the insecurity of the times, and also of the 
ardent sympathy which knit the poeple to one another, shall be 
presented to the notice of the reader. It is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing narrative written by an actor in the scene.f 

‘‘On the 7th of July, 1776, the Indians took out of a canoe, 
which was in the river [ Kentucky], within sight of Boonesborough, 
Miss Betsy Callaway, her sister Frances, and a daughter of Dan- 
iel Boone. The last two are about fourteen years of age, and the 
other grown. The affair happened late in the afternoon. The 











* Clark’s Papers formerly referred to. 
t Letters of Col. Floyd, grandfather to the late Gov. Floyd of Virginia, in 
the possession of the late Nathaniel Hart, Esq., of Woodford county, Ky. 
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trees and shrubs on the opposite bank were thick, and came down 
to the water’s edge; the girls, unconscious of danger, were playing 
and splashing the water with the paddles, until the canoes floating 
with the current, drifted near the shore. Five stout Indians lay 
there concealed, one of whom, noiseless and stealthy as the ser- 
pent crawled down the bank until he reached the rope which hung 
from the bow, turned its course up the stream, and in a direction 
to be hidden from the fort. The loud shrieks of the captured girls 
were heard, but too late for their rescue. The canoe, their only 
means of crossing, was on the opposite shore, and none dared to 
risk the chance of swimming the river, under the impression that 
a large body of savages was concealed in the woods. Boone and 
Callaway were both absent, and night set in before their return 
and arrangements could be made for pursuit. Next morning, by 
day-light, we were on their track; but they had entirely prevented 
our following them, by walking apart through the thickest cane 
they cou!d find. We observed their course, and on which side 
they had left their sign, and traveled upwards of thirty miles. We 
then supposed they would be less cautious in travelling, and made 
« turn to cross their trace; we had gone but a few miles when we 
found their tracks in a buffalo path— pursued and overtook them 
in going about ten miles, just as they were kindling a fire to cook. 
Our study had been to get the prisoners without giving the Indians 
time to murder them, after they discovered us. We saw each 
other nearly at the same time. Four of us fired, and all rushed 
on them, by which they were prevented from carrying anything 
away except one shot gun without any ammunition. Mr. Boone 
and myself had a pretty fair shot as they began to move off. I 
am well convinced I shot one through the body. The one he shot 
dropped his gua—mine had none. The place was covered with 
cane, and being so much elated with recovering the three poor little 
broken hearted girls, we were prevented from making any further 
search. We sent the Indians off without their moccasins and not 
one of them with so much as a knife or a tomahawk.” 

These are the unimbellished circumstances of a transaction which 
an interesting writer has with a lively fancy disfigured historically 
into a pretty romance.* It may be necessary to add that the fast- 
ening of Boone and his companions by the Indians, to trees, the 
oath said to have been administered by Boone to his followers, ag 
represented in this biography, are pure drafts upon the fancy un- 
founded in faet.T 

A continuation of such heart rending misfortunes as the oné 








* Life of Boone, by Flint, written, as the writer assured the author, for sale, 
and not for use. 

t The only full and truthful beography of the great western hunter is to be 
found in Spark’s American Biography, XXIII, 59, 60, by the Rev’d. J.M. Peck. 
fn this work he mentions that the account by Col. Floyd was confirmed to him 
é 1818 by Miss Boone, ene of the captives. 
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Juat related, and the death of the hunters in every direction, spread 
a dismay which may be faintly conceived from the following ex- 
tracts from the correspondence with Col. Preston, of Virginia, of 
the same gallaat man who has just been quoted. ‘‘I want to re- 
turn as much as any person can do; but if I leave the country now, 
there is scarcely one single man but will follow the example. When 
I think of the deplorable condition « few helpless families are likely 
to be in; I conclude to sell my life as dear as I can in their de- 
fence.” Again he says to the same correspondent whose deputy 
surveyor he was, ‘‘I do, at the request of all the distressed women 
and children and the inhabitants of the place, implore the aid of 
every leading man, who may have it inhis power to give them any 
relief.” Are not these sentiments of noble generosity and devo- 
tion to a gallant and enterprising people struggling for their lives 
and homes in the wilderness of a savage enemy! Well may his 
descendants be proud of their ancestor’s manly bearing, so iittle 
likely, at the time to be seen by any othereyes than Col. Preston. 
But Kentucky was not long to endure these severe trials of the 
hardiest qualities of the human heart. Her political missionaries 
to Virginia were true to the test they had undertaken. George 
Rogers Clark in the absence of his colleage waited on Gov. Henry 
at his seat, ia Hanover county, where he was lying ill. To this 
eminent statesman, of whom Virginia is so justly proud, and to 
whom the West owes so much, Clark disclosed the objects of his 
journey: relief to the pioneers of the West, and adoption by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. These met with the eordial approba- 
tion of the Governor, and in eonsequence of which he gave the 
western delegate a letter of introduction to the Executive Council 
of the State which, under the first constitution of Virginia, pos- 
sessed the principal authority. To this body Clark applied for 
Five Hundred Pounds of Gunpowder, in order to defend the 
stations in Kentucky. The council, though well disposed to assist 
their countrymen remote as their situation was, and not yet in- 
corporated with the State by any express legal sanction, said, 
“they could only Zend the gunpowder to them as friends in dis- 
tress, but not give it to them as fellow citizens.”” At the same 
time the Council required Clark to give security for the value of 
the powder, in case the legislature should not recognize the Ken- 
tuckians ; and in the meantime he was to bear the expense of its 
conveyance to Kentucky. If this had only been from Fort Pitt, 
then under the government of Virginia, to Boonsborongh or Har- 
rodsburg, it would have been sufficiently onerous, on a private in- 
dividual through an Indian wilderness. This was a burden, Clark 
assured the Council, he was unable to bear; he represented to them 
that the British were trying every means to engage the Indians in 
the war then raging between the United States and Great Britain; 
that the people in the remote and exposed stations of Kentucky 
might be destroyed for the want of the ammunition which he, a 
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private individeal, had at so vente salentil hazard and hardship 
sought for“their relief f; that when the Kentucky frontier was de- 
stroyed and broken up, the fury of the savages would be felt near- 
er home. ‘The Council was still inexorable ; sympathy for the 
frontier stations was readily acknowledged; but the assistance al- 
ready ofiered, was a stretch of authority beyond which they could 
not go. An order was then issued to the keeper of the public 
magazine to deliver 500 lbs. of gunpowder to Clark. 

This officer had long reflected on the situation and preenes ts of 
the country he had just left; he knew its destitution; but his reso- 
lution to reject assistance on these hard conditions, ‘‘was fixed,”’ 
he says, ‘‘before he left the council chamber; to repair to Ken- 
tucky and, as he had at first contemplated, to exert the resources 
of the country to form an independent State.’”? He accordingly 
returned the order of council in a letter to that body informing 
them that he had weighed the matter well and found it utterly out 
of his oe to convey military stores to such a distance, through 
an enemy’s country; he said that the people of Kentucky must 
look for assistance el: sewhere than to their native State. This, how- 
ever, he had no doubt they could obtain; ‘*that a country,” he ad- 
ded, “that was not worth defending, was not worth claiming.” 

The deliberations of the council on this letter of Clark’s are un- 
known ; but they may easily be conceived from the sagacity and 
patriotism which shown so brilliantly inthe government of Virginia 
under the administration of the great Henry, and which have never 
failed, when a crisis in public affairs demanded their — On 
the receipt of this letter, Clark was sent for; and an order of 
council passed onthe 23d of August, 1776, for conveying the gun- 
powder to Fort Pitt to be safely. kept and delivered to Mr. George 
Roger Clark, or his order, for the use of the said inhabitants ‘of 
Kentucki.’* 

This is the first step in the long and affectionate intercourse, 
which has subsisted between Kentucky and her parent Oommen 
wealth. And obvious as the reflexion may be, it should not be 
omitted, that on the transportation of 500 pounds of gunpowder 
to the destitute and almost desperate stations of Kentucky hung 
the connexion between Virginia and the domain which she afterwards 
acquired west of the Alleghany. A domain which stretched from 
the Cumberland mountains to the northern lakes, and from the 
head of the Ohio to the Mississippi—emphatically the great valley 
whose American history forms the subject of this work. 

To this compromise of the council, Clark influenced by attach- 
ment to his native State, acceded ; and immediately wrote to his 
friends in Kentucky of his success, desiring them to transport the 
powder down the Ohio to Kentucky. This letter, in the poverty 
and uncertainty of communication, was never received. 


* See Appendix for a copy of this order, taken from the Clark’s Papers. 
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But the services of Clark to the pioneers of Kentucky and the 
West had only just begun. At the October session of the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, and indeed its first legislative session, (for the 
former session was a constitutional convention.) The Kentucky 
petition was laid before this body, though the delegates were not, 
of course, admitted to seats in this body; they did not expect it, 
but late in the session, on the 7th of December, 1776, in despite 
of the powerful opposition of Cols. Campbell and Henderson, the 
county of Kentuky was established by law as already related. 
Thus the first political organization of the pioneers of Kentucky 
and of the West was principally procured by the generous daring 
and the politic management of George Rogers Clark, and who is 
so justly to be regarded as the founder of Kentucky and the chief 
of the proneers of the West. Let honors then as proud as the 
noble States to which his gallant exertions mainly gave birth, be 
entwined with his name! This measure first gave form and pressure 
to the nascent Commonwealth, the first born of the pioneers west 
of the great mountains. 


ArticLe VII. 


Mercantile Biography: 
THE LATE SAMUEL APPLETON, ESQ.* 





Samvet Appreron was the oldest member of a family whose name, 
during the last half century, bas been intimately associated with the 
prosperity of Boston, and with all of its most important interests. He 
himself might have been singled out as the model of what a merchant 
should be. Alike highminded in gaining and public spirited in using 
his means—in his industry and liberal enterprise, his scrupulous 
uprightness and large beneficence, he was one of the most marked 
men of a profession which includes within its rank so much of the 
energy, enterprise, and talent of New England. 

Mr. Appleton was a native of New Ipswich, N. H., and was born 
June 22, 1766. He commenced life with no advantages, except the 
inestimable one of being trained in childhood in the home of judicious 
and exellent parents. His father, Dea. Isaac Appleton, was one of 
the most respected citizens of New Ipswich, but, alike all his neigh- 
bors, was subject to the deprivations and hardships of what then was 
a newly settled country. 








* We are indebted to the Merchants’? Magazine for the following sketch of 
the life of the late Samuel Appleton. Esq., whieh we commend to the study and 
imitation of merchants, and especially to men of large wea!th. Such men are 
moral heroes—gems of a nation—and their names deserve a place in history not 
less conspicuous than those of the military chieftain and statesman.—Sen. Ep. 
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In a family of twelve brothers and sisters, Samuel was the third. 
Except such instruction as he received at home, all his opportunities 
of education were confined to a few interrupted weeks, each year, from 
the age of ten to sixteen, in the district school. He, however, made 
such good use of his opportunities that, at seventeen, he was himself 
selected to teach a school, and was so successful that during the 
succeeding winters, and so long as he was willing to engage in the 
office of teaching, his services were in great request in his own 
and in the neighboring towns. To the day of his death he took the 
eee delight in recalling the scenes, the friendships, and the 
abors of these seasons of school keeping, when the teacher often 
had scholars older thanhimself; when he was sometimes obliged 
to be a hard student at home that he might keep in advance of his 
—_ at school, and when his sovereignty over the young repub- 
icans about him required the exercice of prudence and self-control 
as well as vigor. 

At twenty-two years of age he joined a party of young men in 
settling a township in Maine; the conditions being that they should 
have each aiternate lot, provided they would build a house, and clear 
up a certain number of acres. In this occupation two summers were 
employed, and the various experiences of frontier life, the hardships 
encountered with the hopeful hearts of youth, and the expedients b 
means of which difficulties were overcome, were the subject of we | 
amusement in after years. But labor on a farm was not to his taste, 
It was evident that his special gift was not for handling the axe and 
guiding the plough. He had an early desire to become a merchant, 
and, the way opening for acting out this inclination, he entered into 
business in the country; first, at Ashburnham, in company with Col. 
Jewett, and afterwards at New Ipswich, with Charles Barrett, Esq. 
These fields, however, were too narrow for his ambition. In 1794, at 
the age of 28, he established himself as a merchant in Boston, and from 
that time his career was one of uninterrupted and honorable prosper- 
ity and usefulness. In 1799 he visited England, and having formed a 
partnership with his younger brother, Hon. Nathan Appelton, he was 
for many years engaged very extensively in the importation of English 
goods. Ata later period he was largely interested in the cotton 
manufacture, which, with a wise foresight of the future industrial: 
wants of the country, had been introduced through the agency of his 
brother, acting in connection with two ‘or three associates, first at 
Waltham, and afterwards at Lowell. As he grew older, he gradually 
withdrew from business, and at length retired from any active part- 
icipation in it. But he retired from business only to give his thoughts 
more exclusively to objects of kindness, charity, and public utily. 

One of the beautiful traits of his character was his strong attachment 
for everything connected with his early life. He never forgot his 
birthplace; and its interests were his interests. In any matter relating 
to its general welfare, he would have been a sorry if the people of 
his native town had forgotten to ask him for his aid. Among other 
things, the academy, which was largely indebted to his liberality for 
the funds which have placed it on a permanent foundation, will be for 
him a lasting memorial, His early friends never lost their hold on his 
interest, and there was no part of his life which he took such pleasure 
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in recalling as he did the scenes and labors and struggles of his youth. 
One of the sure tests ef an unspoiled heart—he carried through life 
the affections, the simple tastes, and the cheerful, hopetul feelings of his 
earliest years. 

A stranger on seeing him, we think, would have been first struk by 
his apparent simplicity and open-hearted honesty, It was in his 
manner, in his look, and in the tones of his voice. There was no 
mistaking it. He was an honest man. Without subterfuge or dis- 
guise, inc: ipable of anything indirect or underhanded, he had no con- 
cealments of his own, and anything i in the form of a secret was to him 
a trouble and a burden. He knew of but one way of speaking, and 
that was, to say straight on, the truth. It was a principle grown into 
a necessity of his moral life. He did not know what else to say. It 
might be deffic ult to utter it, but he really could not help it. And so 
out of the simplicity of his nature his yea was yea, and his nay, 
nay. This was allied with the kindest and tenderest feelings. No 
one felt more pain in giving pain to another. But <¢hough he might be 
kind, and gentle, and tender, he could not help being honest. He was 
himself so thoroughly upright that it was hard for him to doubt the 
hones! y of other men, and, as is often the case, men were re sally to him 
what he e xpected them to be. Said the writer of this notice to him 

—and the answer threw light slike on his own character and on the 
character of merchants generally—*You have been long engaged in 
business, under a great variety of circumstances, and in different 
countries; what is your opinion in regard to the honesty of mankind?” 
“Very favorable ;” he re plie ‘d, “Very generally I think they mean to 
be honest. I have never in my life met with more than three or four 
cases in which I thought a man intended to be dishonest in dealing 
with me.” 

A striking evidence of his character, and of the way in which he 
himself was regarded, occurred on the only occasion during his life 
when he was sued. About the year 1820, a merchant tailor, named 
Endicot, died, leaving a residue of his estate to a Baptist society. 
Among his papers was a note signed by Samuel Appleton, and endorsed 
by Ducoster & Marshall, for a few hundred dollars. The committee 
of the society called on Mr. Appleton for payment. The handwriting 
was so very like his that it was impossible to distinguish one from the 
other ; but he refused to pay it, declaring it to be, in spite of the 
resemblance, a forgery. A suit was brought on the note, which was 
in fact outlawed. He would not, however, allow any plea of this 
kind to be made, but steadily denied the signature. As the endorse- 
ment was evidently genuine, and no other persons of the same name 
known, the whole matter was enveloped in mystery. This was 
increased by the fact that he had had dealings with the house of 
Ducoster & Marshall, as appeared by his books, though nothing was 
found in them to confirm this note. On the trial, his brother was 
called as one of the witnesses. He testified that he could not dis- 
tinguish the signature from Mr. Appleton’s handwriting; but that, as 
he himself had kept the books at the tithe, and his brother’s notes 
were always paid when due, and there was no trace of such note, it 
could not be genuine. Notwithstanding this admitted resemblance of 
the handwriting, and notwithstanding t the charge of the judge was 
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rather against the defendant, the jury found a verdict in his favor. 
Mr. D. Ellis was foreman, and he stated the verdict was founded on 
the fact that the jury was quite sure, that Mr. Appleton would not 
dispute the payment of the note, except on the certainty that he did 
not owe it. 

Mr. Appleton, however, was rvt satisfied to leave the matter here, 
if it were possible to unravel the mystery. Some years after he was 
in Italy, and went to Naples, where Mr. Degen at that time resided 
—the gentleman who was assignee of Ducoster and Marshall, and had 
made the endorsement in their behalf. His first step on landing was, 
not to visit any of the wonders of nature or art, but to search out Mr. 
D., who, in answer to his inquiries, stated that he perfectly well 
recollected the circumstance of there being such a note, but that the 
signer of the note was a ship-master of the same name, who resided in 
Portland, and who had been dead for some years. Besides his me mory 

f the event, he had at his country-house t he bo ks of the firm, and 
on examining rth em they were foun :d toconfirm entire! y withMr. Apple- 
ton’s convictions, and to show the reasonableness of the confidence 
placed by his neighbors and fellow-citizens in his accur cy and 
integrity. 

Mr. A. was the artificer of his own fortune. Tle was—what so 
many who are dese ribed as such are not—essenti rm ly a self-made man. 
From early vouth he had nothing on which to re ly, but his own re- 
sources of mind and character. The friends whom he never failed to 
find, and of whom no man had more, were attracted to him by his own 
merits. No one owed less in early life to what is termed good fort- 
une. Every advancing step was the ore result of preceding 
self-denial, foresight, integrity, and cheer! labor. A full account 
of his early career would be a hardly less ir aisaal ve one to young 
men than that of Franklin. Nothing could furnish a better commen- 
tary on the selfish folly of these who think that they do well to be 
angry with the world, “because it does not load them with prosperity 
before they have done anything to deserve it. He was anac omplishe od 
merchant, but his prospe rity, instead of being accidental, was owing 
to years of perse\ ering industry, to his uprightne ss,toa singuil: rly 
quic :k perception of character, and to a native goud sense and soundness 
of judgment which would have made him successful in any vocation 
that he might have chosen. 

He doubtless had the New England love of success in what he 
undertook. But there were things which he valued more than suc- 
cess. He valued a liberal heart in his own bosom, and an unre proaching 
conscience, more than he did money. Mammon was never his god, 
but his servant. His gains had on them no dark spots. In recalling 
the early years of mere vantile life, when habits were forming, and 
temptations to one struggling into business with limited means were 
many, it gratified him to reme ymber that he never was sued, and 
during that time had never instituted a suit against any one: that he 
made very few bad debts; that he never lost a good customer, and 
that of the many orders given him to be filled very much at his own 
discretion, the case searcely occurred in which any complaint ever 
reached his ear of the manner in which it had been executed. He 
never sought large profits ; he weuld not make money out of other 
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men’s necessities, and throughout life, carrying out to the letter his 
notions of obedience to the law, he would never receive more than 
the legal rate of interest for what he had loaned. He accumulated a 
fortune because he was a sagacious and accomplished man of business, 
and not because of any grasping passion for accumulation. On the 
contrary, instead of the love of money growing with his years, during 
the latter part of life he systematically limited its increase. Among 
his papers is one dated 1823, containing some resolutions which he 
hoped to carry out with more fidelity than he had done before. Among 
them, he says—‘I promise, during the following year, to spend the 
whole of my income, either in frivolity, amusement, public utility, or 
benevolence.” Although the last object is introduced so casually, 
those who were acquainted with him will understand how large a 
place it held in his thoughts. Another similar paper is found for 
1828, in which, after saying in general terms that he has observed 
men, as they have grown old in years, growing anxious about property 
till they have seemed to think of li'tle else—and wishing to avoid that 
state of mind, he promises that during the ensuing year he will spend 
the whole of his income ; making, however, with the careful fore- 
thought of one who meant to perform what he resolved, the single 
reservation of so large a par of the dividends on his manufacturing 
stocks as should be required to pay any new assessments. How large 
and liberal were his ideas of one’s duty to promote the welfare of 
others, is seen in the fact that the amount which he gave away during 
his life was scarcely less than what he had retained for himself. 

His relations with his kindred were always of the most interesting 
kind. Many of his brothers and sisters had large families, and 
among their children, as a matter of course, was every variety of 
fortune. Having no children of his own, he adopted into the eircle of 
his affections the children of his brothers and sisters ; and during the 
latter years of his life, no single thing engrossed so much of his 
thoughts, as their interest and happiness. 

In 1819 he marrid Mrs, Mary Gore. This is no place in which to 
speak of domestic life, but it may be said that while happy in so many 
other things, he deemed himself ta have been signally blessed in this 
relation. There never was a more sunshiny home; and for the sunshine 
which filled it, it was his happiness to feel that he was indebted to 
the character and affection of the wife whom he loved. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more beautiful old age. During 
its last years he was confined very much to his room and to his chair; 
but those who were dearest to him were always near him. His heart 
was so warm, and fresh, and sympathetie, that others felt that their 
pleasures were doubled by his participation in them; and, on the 
contrary, he could never enjoy anything alone. The words of Ben 
Jonson described his habitual feeling :— 

‘*That is but half a joy, is all our own.” 


On any afternoon that you might visit him, you were likely to find 
around him some of those who in former years had been engaged with 
him in business, or his kindred, or the young children of his old 
friends, for his affectionate nature drew the young to him not less than 
those who were more advanced; and there, too, you met a constant 
succession of persons who sought his aid for public objects or private 
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charities. To consider and meet these calls was, indeed, the great 
work of his later years. He held his fortune as a means of usefulness, 
and there was scarcely a day in the year in which he did not contri- 
bute more or less to some benevolent object. He of course exercised 
his own judgment as to whether he would give or not give, and he 
carried into his works of benevolence the same good sense and clear- 
ness of mind which had characterised him as a merchant; but he 
would have taken it unkindly if, in any enterprise for the public good, 
or any purpose of private charity, he had been overlooked by his 
friends. It is sometimes an ungracious task to ask men to contribute 
money: but Mr. Appleton, whether he saw fit to give or to decline 
giving, made you understand that he considered that you had done him 
a favor on letting him have the opportunity. He not only gave with 
no grudging hand, but he was very likely to add that if, after applying 
to others, there should still be a deficiency, he would like to be called 
on again. 

During the latter part of his life, he made it a rule to spend his 
whole income every year; and there was scarcely any public enter- 
prise within that period, or any work of utility, or any charitable 
institution, or any effort to promote education in the city of Boston, to 
which he was not a large contributor. Nor were his benefactions 
confined to the city of his home; but throughout New England his 
name will be permanently connected with the charitable, educational 
and religious institutions which received aid from his ready and large- 
hearted munificence. 

But that which characterised his old age more than anything else, 
was a constantly growing interest in the welfare of the poor. He 
regularly placed large sums in the hands of physicians and others, 
who were in the way of seeing those in destitution, and on whose 
good sense and good feeling, he relied, to be distributed as their judg- 
ment should dictate. He could not bear to think that any one whom 
he could relieve, should suffer from want. It was Cecil, we think, 
who said that he always thought cf the world as divided into two 
heaps, one of happiness and the other of misery, and that it was his 
purpose to take something from the latter, and to add something 
every day tothe former. No one ever acted more habitually on this 
idea than Mr. Appleton. With the habits and decision brought out 
of a struggling and energetic manhood, there were many things he 
could resist ; but a poor child, or a poor man, he could not resist. He 
could not resist any taleof want, and though uttered in a whisper, 
he heard it above all the noise of the world. 

Those were the only unsatisfactory days to him, in which he had 
not done something to promote some one’s welfare, or to relieve some 
one’s distress. And all this was done so modestly, so kindly, so 
much as if he were receiving a favor, that the manner doubled its 
value. He gave money tothe poor in such a way that they gave him 
back their hearts. He bore all his faculties so meekly, his manners 
were characterized by such an inbred courtesy, and his good deeds 
were so simple and unalloyed, that they awakened in all areund him 
kind and friendly feelings. It is said of Raphael that the influence of 
his genial and kindly charaeter was such, that “the painters who 
worked around him lived in perfeet harmony, as if all bad feeling 
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were extinguished in his presence, and every base unworthy thought 
had passed away from their minds.” So Mr. A.’s character seemed 
to create around him a sphere of just thoughts and kind affections. 
His religious views and feelings partook of the simplicity of his 
general character. Though he had decided opinions, he never took 
any strong interest in questions of controversial theology. His expe- 
rience in life had taught him that good men were confined to no theo- 
logical party, and it was his conviction that the fundamental princi- 
ples of religion, in spite of minor differences, were received by all 
sects. His nature was not speculative but practical, and religion 
with him took a practical form. He thought little of the words and 
much of the substance. Better words to describe him, as he appeared 
in his habitual course, could hardly be chosen than those in which the 
prophet gives the comprehensive test of a right life: ‘* What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before thy God?” He had the trusting heart of a child; and 
the practical form which his faith in a spiritual lite assumed was touch- 
ingly illustrated in an incident that occurred during the year preced- 
ing his death. A favorite nephew, to whom he had bequeathed in his 
will alarge proportional amount of his estate, died before him, and 
by the terms of the will, a half-sister, between whom and Mr. A. 
there was no blood relationship, became entitled to these bequests. 
The executor called Mr. Appleton’s attention to the fact, thinking that 
he might wish to make some change in the disposition of his property. 
After taking the subject into full consideration, his r ply was, “If in 
the other world there is any knowledge of what is done in this, I 
should not like to have my nephew, whom | so loved and trusted, find 
that my first act, on learning his death, is the revocation or curtail- 
ment of a bequest made in his favor, and which, if he had survived 
me, would have eventually benefitted her who was nearest and dear- 
est to him. ‘The will must stand as it is.”’ 
He died without issue, at his residence in Boston, July 12, 1853, 


having just entered on the eighty-eighth year of his age. His death 
was as tranquilas his life. He had always dreaded a lingering disso- 
lution, and his desire that the last hour might come suddenly, was 
Qn the last morning of his life he enjoyed his usual health. 


vl 


granted, 
During the day he had suflered some pain and uneasiness, but the 
remedies applied had relieved him, and he said, “1 will now try to 
sleep.”” He composed himself for this purpose, and sank into slum- 
ber. Ina few moments, however, Mrs. Appleton was alarmed by his 
louder breathing; she ran to his bedside, and summoned an attendant. 
He was lyir g¢ in the seme attitude of re pose. He was sleeping, but 
“ the sleep that bad fallen upon him so gently was the sleep of death.”’ 
His mind retained its vigor and clearness to the last, and up to the 
closing hours of his life, he had been employed on thoughts and plans 
of beneficence. The sinking sun went down through a twilight over 
which collected all the beauty of the day. 
** Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace. How calm his exit! 
Night dews fall not more calmly on the ground, 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft.” 
Mr. Appleton was one of those men who not enly give a characte1 
to the community in which they live, but who create its character, 
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His enterprise, his great soundness of judgment, his stainless integ- 
rity, and his liberality, made him one of those standards of character 
by which men around measure themselves and others. Such men 
raise the general average of character throughout the community. 
Illiberal custums and underhanded methods of business are shamed 
away from their presence. The young honor and imitate, and those 
who are older take a heartier interest in whatever relates to the gen- 
eral good. We are accustomed to speak of the benevolent acts of 
such a man, but infinitely greater than the immediate good done to the 
recipients of the charity is the general feeling of liberality which such 
acts awaken and keep alive in the community, Three ‘men, near 
neighbors, intimate friends, associated much together in common pur- 
suits, died nearly together: Mr. Amos Lawrence, Mr. Robert G. 
Shaw and Mr. Appleton. Without detracting from the merits of 
others, it cannot be doub‘ed that these men stood second to none in 
their liberality towards all objects that had a bearing on the general 
welfare, and that any reputation which Boston may have was owing, 
in at least a full proportion to their character. But whatever of good 
they may have done to individuals, or institutions, the greatest good 
came from the modest, unpretending uprightness and liberality of their 
lives, which showed that men might accumulate money and yet value 
it for its true uses ; which gave the visible proof that successful labors 
did not require the drying up of the heart, and which established a 
standard of large and wise beneficence. A few accomplished and 
successful men of business, if they were at the same time selfish and 
sordid, will lower the whole moral feeling of the community in which 
they live. And, on the contrary, if right-minded, generous, just, living 
for others as well as themselves, they elevate the whole moral character 
of business life. 

Samuel Appleton left a fortune of something over a million of dollars. 
By his will he gave tohis widow property valued at two hundred thous- 
and dollars. He left to his executors—Hon. Nathan Appleton, Wm. 
Appleton, and Nath. A. Bowditch—the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars, “‘to be by them applied, disposed of, and distributed, for sci- 
entific, literary, religious or charitable purposes.’’ The residue is dis- 
tributed among the children and grand-children of his brothers and 
sisters. There are many who are liberal after their death, who give 
wisely perhaps, that which they can no longer retain. Mr. Appleton will 
be remembered as one who all his days made use of prosperity to pro- 
mote the welfare of others; whose heart grew liberal, and whose 
hand was opened wider, as his means increased ; and whose unosten- 
tatious course was from the beginning, like that of a stream through 
the valley, giving fertility to the whole region through which it flows, 
and like that too, hiding itself under tht very verdure which it has 
nourished. He has passed from this world, followed by kind, affee- 
tionate and grateful memories; and at that day, whose inquisition all 
may fear, and when the best may shrink from answering for them- 
selves, we may believe that he shall be one of that number—most 
blessed—who shall have many to bear witness for them—one of those 
of whom the poor shall say, “ he relieved our necessities,” and the 
naked, “he clothed us,’? and the sick and in prison, “he visited 
us,” and the orphan, the friendless and the forsaken, “when we 


thought ourselves forgotten by man, by him we were remembered.” 
29 
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March 15th, 1854. 

At the date of our last report, the navigation of the rivers was 
closed above Alton, and had been opened but a few days to the 
mouth of the Ohio. By reterence to our files we find the first ar- 
rival announced from the Illinois river on the 19th, the first from 
as far north as Hannibal on the Mississippi on the 21st, and the 
first from the Missouri river on the 23rd February. But a very 
limited amount of produce was received, however, before the first 
of March. Receipts during the present month have been fair in 
amount, but not so large as might have been expected after so 
long a suspension of navigation. 

The following is a table of principal articles of produce and 
groceries received at this port from the 16th of February to 15th 
of March inclusive : 





Wheat, sacks.........s00. -48,081 | Bacon, hhds .............0 89 
a 1,780 | Beef, bbls...........0..000 243 
Flour, bbls.......... senaaed 18,3839] **  tierces...........s00. 197 
TE, MRR s corsevesonenees 87,108 | Lard, bbls..............008. 10,183 
er eS a ie 3,650 
Rye, —- eee I ee 3,059 
atta, *  ccssscecescecss ES ree erneon 5,910 
Se eee 2,158 | Whiskey, bbls.............. 8,450 
Tobacco, hhds............. 11 | Bagging, pieces........... 6 
“6 WER. ssnctieate 669 | Rope, coils............00+0. 912 
Hemp, bales .......... oy 33 | Sugar, hhds............. 6,464 
BD asevesscscopeenie cu | Nema, —§ REEL 96 
Pork, bbls..... seveseeeesens 8 ii Pee 1,981 
Meat, Bulk, pieces....... 6,891 a BP ey 1,22 
Sh. MUD cachdvniboosnee 522 | Molasses, bbls.. .......... 11,956 
Ms dneontnutiine 1,245 | Coffee, sacks............... 20,548 
I aah da 21| Salt, sacks........ tbe 14,503 
1 ROTO cckwnanesvnasas 5 | Rice, tierces ............00 536 
Bacon, casks...........4.. 68 | Nails, kegs........s0c0.see 29,151 


The prices of the cereals which constitute the great staple of 
the West, though remunerating, have not opened as high as it 
was generally expected they would. The prices of breadstuffs in 
Great Britain touched the-highest point about the latter part of 
the month of January; and though the decline has not been con- 
siderable abroad, the unsettled state of Europe has imparted a 
spirit of caution on the part of dealers there, who only purchase 
to supply the immediate demands of the trade; this course pursued 
in England, not only depressed, but made the markets dull in this 
country. 

At Liverpool, on the 4th of February, United States white 
wheat was quoted at 12s. 9d. to 18s.; secondary qualities at 12s. 
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6d. to 12s. 8d. per bushel. From about that date the market 
became unsettled, and on the 4th instant, we find U. States white 
wheat quoted at 11s. 6d. to 12s. 3d., and red and mixed at 10s. 
10d. to 11s. 9d. per bushel. Western Canal Flour which was 
quoted on the 4th of February at 42s. to 42s. 6d., had declined 
to 39s. per barrel. 

At Wew York, on the 14th instant, good State flour is quoted 
at $8 per barrel, and prices of all sorts ranging from super to ex- 
tra from $7.25 to $10. At same date white Gennessee wheat is 
quoted at $1.95 to $2, and Ohio at $1.85 to $1.90 p. bushel. 

The prices of hogs, which were remarkably uniform during the 
packing season, have been succeeded by a dull and fluctuating 
market for meats, owing in part to a limited export demand, and 
in part to an increase in the number of hogs slaughtered for mar- 
ket; but more perhaps to the fact that the consumers in the south- 
ern States have produced more at home than in former years. We 
have generally observed a want of accuracy in the hog statistics of 
the West, but compelied to adopt the statements as we find them, 
we have usually looked to the accounts published at Cincinnati as 
our guide on this subject. The following summary of the hog 
crop for 1852 and 1853, taken from the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent, may be regarded as sufficiently accurate, as we imagine, for 
all practical purposes. 

Summary oF Hoa Statistics ror 1852 anp 1853. 


States. 1852—53. 1853—54. 
A iabandenaennantideanstnmenndan 617,342 734,300 
SNDOET ccncssscossintoresecnsoeseseses iantion 369,600 595,235 
Tennessee..........+- bse cacoaddadeieecibte 26,500 53,880 
ee sei sil aibcenitillil bie daicati 611,018 619,176 
BODE ds doreccei sbaiEih aad ential qetitinttbonia 361,132 565,784 
EN ichusiinaddualid, bieasdvesbetigihadenaehi . 57,500 45,060 
Missouri...........+. shicaneiniaaseunil cocccccce 1123500 149,845 
I scp niinennins niesienietuleaeagnite 35,518 49,000 
EE tence cee sngncatenacamune intent: Dee 7,500 

Grand Totals.............. seieiten ..2,201,110 2,534,770 


Thus an increase is shown in the crop of 1853-54, of 333,660 
head in number. The increase in weight, as nearly as we have 
been able to ascertain, averaged ten pounds to the Hog, East of 
the Wabash, viz: in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, while in Ten- 
nessee, [Ilinois, Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin, the increase was 
fully twenty pounds per head. In our last annual statement, we 
estimated the Hogs as averaging 198 lbs. throughout the West. 
This, we presume, was not far from the actual average, and there- 
fore we take it as the basis for our present calculations. Adding 
ten pounds for the increase in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky hogs, 
the average would be 208 Ibs., and adding twenty pounds for the 
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remaining States, the average would be 218 tbs. The entire crop, 
as reported above, when reduced to pounds, is as follows 








1852-53. 1853-54. 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, tbs...816.415,830 886,609,808 
BE ici catadosnncsucvenses ..+-119,423,700 147,383, 42 
Totals.... lebanon vectseese 400,959,000 533,992,851 ) 
This makes ren increase equal in number to, in 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky ............. Pees fF 
Other PCREON, .c0ceces eveecereescbcsecsece eee deer recececeesse 128,000 
SE ere siadaniense aiinaiiins nenka 465,000 


The increase in number is a fraction over fifteen per cent. on 
last year’s aggregate, and in pounds the product shows an increase 
of twenty-two and a half per cent. 

With reference to the Hogs put up by farmers, it is doubtless 
true, that the number exceeds that of last year, particularly in the 
West, where packers were more backward in acceeding to the de- 
mands of feeders, than in this section. The product of Lard to 
the Hog is considerably greater than last year. Hogs everywhere 
were fat and larded well, and the high price of this article induced 
a very full production. Owing, however, to the fact that the 
country was almost entirely bare of supplies, in connection with the 
rapi lly increasing home consumptive and a very heavy foreign 
demand, prices are sustained at a point relatively higher than for 
other Hog products. 

Hogs Driven Sour Anp East. 

We expected to be able to present with this report, a full state- 
ment of the Hogs driven South, and transported to the Atlantic 
markets, but we have found it impossible, so far, to collect all the 
facts necessary to such an exhibit. 

We —_ the number received at Buffalo, also the number trans- 
ported over th e Pennsylvania Railroad, Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 

road and those driven through the Cumberland Gap. These state- 
ments we oe present, though they make only a partial exhibit. 





1852-53. 1853-54. 
Through Cu nberland Gap corrdcresccccession 03.164 11,100 
By Pennsylvania Railroad.....seeeesereee 5,000 30,102 
By the Bal ltimore and Ohio Railroad..... . 80,510 93 897 
Received at : Buffalo ere 111,223 114,952 
By R. R. from Detroit to Niagara Falls.. none 7,000 

249,897 257,050 


We observe in the detailed statement from which the foregoing 
summary is made up that the number of hogs packed at St. Louis 
for the year 1853-54 is set down at 90 000 against 60,000 the 
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preceding year. We bitten: the sesilienas set down to St. par 
for 1853-54 is perhaps over-estimated. 

FREIGHTS AND NAVIGATION. — By reference to our files we find 
the first departures of boats from this port to the upper rivers to 
be as follows: for Missouri river and to Keokuk on the upper Mis- 
sissippi on the 16th, and for the Illinois on the 19th of February. 
The rivers opened ata low stage of water, and have risen but little 
to the present date. Prices of freights upon the upper streams 
unsettled and high; prices to New Orleans: flour 65 cents, pork 
90 cents, and whiskey $1.15 per barrel; wheat and corn 40 cents 
per sack. Foreran Freitcurs have advanced since our last re- 
port; at last dates, flour from New York to Liverpool is 
quoted at 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per barrel ; wheat and corn 14d. to 
15d. per bushel in bulk. We notice, at last accounts, a British 
ship at New Orleans taking corn for Liverpool at 22d. per bushel. 


Money And Excuanae. — There is no new feature to notice in 
the financial condition of this city. The suspension of business 
during the winter has delayed ccllections from the interior; but we 
believe, money is not difficult to obtain for all legitimate business 
operations. Money remains high and rather difficult to obtain on 
bond and mortgage. At New York a spirit of caution seems to 
have marked the course of the leading firms for some weeks past, 
which has given a degree of stability and quietness to the money 
market, which it has not enjoyed since the early part of last year. 
Money continues to increase in the subtreasury at New York. The 
amount received for the week ending 11th instant, was 1,212,- 
432,09; payments during same time only $545,260,72. Balance 
in the subtreasury at New York at that dat e 88 ,022,0 24.10. The 
amount of public debt redeemed at the treasury during the week 
ending 11th instant, was $183,400: and baiance outstanding on 
that day, $52,876,772,52. The shipments of specie at N. York 
for the week ending the 11th instant, was $312,044, the total 
from the first of January amounting to $2,737,450, against $2,- 
580,747 up to same date in 1853, and $6,862,957 to same date 
in 1852. 

Exchange on London remains steady at 108 to 109 for 60 days 
bills. But in view of the unsettled state of Europe, and of the 
large imports of foreign merchandize, and also of the probability 
of a further decline in the prices of produce, there is a strong 
probability that large shipments of specie must be made during 
the season. 

The weekly report of the New York city banks show a contrac- 
tion in every department during the week ending on the 11. inst. 
The amount of specie is now less than at anytime since the 6th of 
August, 1853, while the amount of circulation is larger than an 
average since November. A considerable increase has been made 
in the loans since the 11th February, and though there was a con- 
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traction = this department during the last week, the amount was 
$2,843,997 more than for the week ending on the 11th of last 
mouth. 
The following is a state for the last four weeks : 
Loans. Deposits. Circulation. Specie. 

Feb. 18, 754 $92,638,085 $61,826,669 $8,954,464 $11,742,384 
Feb. 25, 54 95,529,716 61,293,645 Hyves 815 11,212,693 
March 4,54 94,558,421 61,975,675 9,209,880 10,560,400 
March11,’54 94,279,994 60,226,588 9,187,555 9,832,483 


Prices Current of Leading articles of Produce and Grocer- 
tes at St. Louis on the 1st and 15th ap <= March 1854. 


Marcu Ist. Marcu 15TH. 

Barley, bushel, sacks returned, 60 to 624 | Sacks returned 60 to 65 cents, 
Cattle, 100 Ibs., good to prime, 

nett. $5.50 to 6.00 $5.75 to 6.00 
Coffee, Ib. ; per lb., 11 to 123 dull 11 to 12 
Corn, See oe . hed returned, 40 | Sacks included 13 to 48 
Flaxseed, p. bushel, last sales 1,35 | Sacks returned, sales 1.40 
Flour, bb!., country & city super- 

fine, dull $6.00) Dull, sales 6.00 to 6.25 
Gunnies, 24 bu _ Is, nominal 19 | Small sales 164 
Hay, Timothy, 100 Ibs, sales 70 | Sales 70 
Hemp, undresse F , tons, no sales. Sales 1.35 to 1.45 
Hides, dry, per Ib. sales. 134 | Advancing 144 to 143 
Hogs, nett., according to size of 

lots heat to 5,00 4.40 to 5.00 
Lard, No. 1, in bbls., Ib. 8} to 83 Sales, 8} 
Lead, lb., sales 6.50 | Soft, Sales 6. 5D 
Molasses, gall,, good to choice, 

plantation 23 to 23} 22 to 23 
Oats, bushel, sacks returned, 374 to 40; Sacks included 374 to 384 
Pig Metal, ton. Scotch, sales $46.50 No sales. 

s Tenn. 43 to 45 Cold blast sales 45 

Pork, Mess, bb!I., nominal, I2 to 12.29 | Quoted dull 12.00 

6 bulk meats, hog round 5 to 53 | Quoted nominal 17 to 5 
Rye, bush., sales, sacks ret. 60 
Salt, G A., sacks, 1.75} Dull, $1.50 to 1.60 
Sheep, as in quality 3.50 to 4.25} Dull 3.00 to 3.50 
Sugar, Ib., quoted 3 1 to 1! Quoted 3} to 4 
Tobacco, no sales. Small sales 5.40 to 5.75 
Wheat, bushel, sales $1.15 to 1.32 Sales 1.20 to 1.33 
Whiskey, gal., 21! Sales 20 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD.—ANNUAL REPORT. 





Orrice PaciFic Raitroap, ? 
Sr. Louis, March 27, 1854. § 


In conformitywith the requirements of the charter, the Directors of the Pa- 
cific Railroad submit to the stockholders an exhibit of the condition and affairs of 
the company, for the year ending the last Monday of March, inst : 

1. The amount of capital stock subscribed to this date is $2,382,650. 

2. All the stock subscribed on the First Division had been called in, 70 per 
cent. of that subscribed onthe Second Division, and ten per cent. of the subscrip- 
tions on the Third and Fourth Divisions, west of Jefferson city. Of these x 
$1,202,967 50 has been paid. The amount unpaid of the whole capital sub- 
scribed is $1,177,68250. The number of shares forfeited for delinquency is 205, 
amounting to $20,500. 

3. The amount of bonds received from the State $1,350,000. Yet to be is- 
sued for Kansas line $1,650,000; for Southwestern Branch $1,000,000. 

4. The total amount expended by the company to the 10th of March in con- 
struction and real estate, is $2,644,437 36. The total amount actually expended 
for all purposes is $2,780,699 26. 

5. The floating indebtedness of the company, including bills payable amounts 
to $111,140. 

The funded debt, exclusive of state bonds received, is $99,00G, being six per 
cent. bonds, payable in twenty years issued in purchase of Depot lands in the 
city. 

. 6. The First Division of the road, extending from St. Louis to Franklin, 38 
miles, was so far completed as to admit of a passage of a train over it on the 
19th July, 1853; and on the twenty-third of the same month the division was op- 
ened for business, since which period daily trains have been regularly running, 
carrying freight and passengers. 

7. The Second Division was put under contract early in May, 1853, and 
work on the line from Franklin to Jefferson City, 88 miles, generally commenced 
in August. 

Owing to unavoidable circumstances the work on this division has not pro- 
gressed with the rapidity which the Directors have greatly desired. Usually 
about 1200 hands have been employed, and the graduation and masonry are in 
that state of forwardness as that the whole division can be completed within the 
year, and the Directors feel assured that such a result will follow the successful 
and timely termination of negotiations now pending for the iron necessary for the 
superstructure and the continuance of a good market for our State Bonds. 

8. The actual amount of receipts and expenditures [apportioned] to the 10th 
instant, appears in the balance sheet hereto annexed. But a general apportion- 
ment of the expenditures and estimate of unexpended means of the company, 
without reference to the Southwestern Branch, is as follows: 


For construction First Division.--- .-++++ «+++ eee cece eoecee oe $1,554,455 00 
66 “ Rolling stock-+--.-- eee » eta btu id Conan en 144.709 37 

66 “ S. W. Branch including expenses of land grant-- 55,176 50 

6 Real estate. ecsrcce cece cece cree esccce sees cess oeeese eeece 179.563 77 
“ [ron Mountain Branch .--+ee esee ereeee veers S000 Scenes be 1.853 58 


** construction Second Division and Surveys to Kansas---++++- 708,679 24 








Total expended on construction and real estate.- .+++++ ++++++ «+++ $2,644,437 46 


Materials on hand unapplied. ---+-+ ssevee ceeeee cere eees cons cues 71,045 11 
Transportation expenses+-++++ +-++++  eeeeee coos oe «+++ 41,036 69 
Interest charged to transportation. --++++ «+++ ++++++ «+++24,180 00 65,216 69 





$2,789,699 26 


MEANS UNEXPENDED. 
Stock subscription to be collected--+-++ +-+++ to teeee - 1,179,682 50 
Balance in hands of officers... ++++ «+++ e+e eee ereees 201,185 39 





1,380,867 80 
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State Bonds not yet called for,-++++ e+o+++ seeeee o+++ 3,650,000 00--3,030,867 89 
Portion of !and grant applicable to Kansas line is 
127,000 acres, at $5 PEF ACTE, 1S++++ eoeees ve coveee sesees eves 635,000 00 








Tota] means. eoeseee coccce cove cove coccce eoccce ovce ose0es $3,00),801 89 


9° Bui_pines.—Station houses sufficiently commodious for present purpos- 
es, have been erected at St. Louis, Cheltenham, Kirkwood, Meramec, Hamilton 
Creek, Allenton and Franklin, and platforms at intermediate stations. — An ex- 
cellent Machine shop, Engine house and Car factory, at which all the repairs are 
done and the cars of the company are built, have been established at St. Louis, 
and a small Engine house at Franklin. The company havealso two Blacksmith 
shops, five wood and water stations, between five and six miles of turn-outs and 
sidings, three turn-tables, a block of ten briek buildings near the machine shop 
for the accommodation of the men employed at that shop; ene small dwelling 
house at Meramec Station for use of Agent; a cheap boarding house at Franklin 
for convenience of men employed there, and six small houses between Franklin 
and Jefferson City now occupied by Engineers, but will be used by Watchmen 
and Trackmen, &c., when the road is finished. 

10, Equipment.—There are now on hand five Jocomotives [six others con- 
tracted for], two statienary and pumping engines, ten first class passenger cars, 
two second class passenger and mail cars, thirteen covered freight cars, one mag- 
azine car, thirty-four platform cars, twenty-eight gravel cars, ten hand and iron 
ears. Total cars, 107. 

Th-re is also on hand some $71,045 worth of material, including 300 axles, 
fi *.c or five hundred tons of rails, and 1300 cords of wood. 


Turd AND FourtnH Divisions. —These Divisions comprising that part of 
tae line lying between Jefferson City and the terminus, in Jackson county, are 
advertised for proposals for contract, to be received in May next. A party of 
engineers are now in the field making the final location. This part of the line, 
being in a prairie country, will admit of comparatively cheap and prompt con- 
struction. The Board have authorized the issue of $2,500,000 of 7 per cent. con- 
vertible bonds, to be secured by mortgage of this line of road, in the belief, that 
a' negotiation at fair prices of such amount of bonds will be sufficient to open the 
road to Independence Of the land grant, 127.000 acres are found to be due to this 
line of road, and that quantity of the located and selected lands will be set apart 
to aid in its completion. 

SouTHWESTERN Brancn. —The final surveys of the past season resulted in 
a considerable shortening of this line. The length of this Branch, as located, from 
Franklin to the State line, is 282 49-100 miles. A copy of the location of the 
entire line from St. Louis has been filed in the General Land Office. By author- 
ity of the Board of Directors, the Piesident closed a coutract with A. S. Diven 
& Co., on the 14th instant, for the construction of this entire Branch, on terms 
which are deemed favorable. It was deterinined to cancel the former mortgage, 
and all bonds issued under it, and to issue a less amount of bonds, not exceeding 
nine millions, and mortgage the Southwestern Branch Railroad only, together 
with one million of acres of land, subject to the prior lien of the State for $1,- 
000,000. The acceptance of the State bonds and the procurement of the $500,- 
000 private subscription requisite to obtain it, are deemed vitally necessary to 
the successful prosecution of this enterprise. The construction bonds of the com- 
pany, six-tenths convertible, will be received by the contractors at par. The 
First Division, 89 miles, they agree to finish in two years from Ist of May next; 
the Second Division, 105 miles, in three years, and the Third Division, 88 miles, 
in four years, the company reserving the right te terminate the contract at any 
point, twenty miles or less east of the State line. 


THe Lanp Grant.—As agent for the State, the President of the company, 
has succeeded in getting the land grant adjusted in much less time than has been 
usually employed in similar service. The quantity obtained is about 67,000 acres, 
short of six sections for each linear mile of road. The quantity absolutely grant- 
ed of all vacant land by even numbered sections within six miles of the road, is 
762,607.51 acres, and the quantity selected outside of the six miles limit and 
within fifteen miles, in lieu of those sold within the six miles, is 395,852.34 acres, 
making a total of 1,15§,459.85 acres. The quantity due to the First Division is 
127,000 acres, of which 8,050 acres was found within six miles; 25,000 acres se- 
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lected within fifteen miles, and the remainder, 93,650 acres, selected of superior 
lands in the southwest. 

The selected lists required the approval of the Secretary of the Interior,which 
they received on the 14th March While the grant was absolute and vested in 
the State, all vacant lands by even numbered sections within six miles of the road 
and of which no act of the agent or of tne land officers could divest the company, 
yet the great body of the selected lands outside of that limit, were placed by 
choice among the fertile plains of the southwest. Within the six miles limit are 
doubtless many pieces of great value. some perhaps near the starting point or 
eastern terminus of the road; others adjacent to towns; others containing mineral 
de posits, while the general character of the selected lands will probably prove of 

a better grade than has been generally apprehended. There is therefore,more than 
ever, occasion to ipfer that these lands have not been over-estimated. Steps 
should be immediately taken to c lassi these lands, and to affix values to them, 
below which they should not be sold so long as a construction bond is outstand- 
ing, and only sold for bonds, or for cash to be applied in redemption of bonds. 

An assistant engineer has been detailed to assist the State Geologist in mak- 
ing a geological reconnoissance oi the route on which these lands lie. By judici- 
ous management, it is believed that these lands will redeem the construction 
bonds, and being a free gift, will bestow the South-Western Branch Railroad, 
without cost to hem on the stockholders. 

STATEMENT of Receipts and Expenditures of Pacific Railroad to March 

10th, 1854. 
EXPENDITURES 
For Graduation and masonry, o+++ ssscee sees cove ceccee cove cesses S8I2,.716 48 


Bridges. +++eee +00 cece seen cone cone wees cone sees ween wees sees gees 48,321 63 
Superstructure, including ballasti NG ee eeee ceeie eens wveeee oore sees O37. 167 30 

Do. South West Branch. occcee coccce covcce voce sees ce 513 75 
Station building SL cece cece ee cecees coe eee C8 em CHee CFR Ae OOF Hee 41.691 59 


Water stations -cccce coccce coccce coccce cece ceccce cesses se0eee oe 11.084 66 
Land damages and fencing --+cos + eeeeee ceseee eeee cece eeevee sees I43.847 67 
Machine shops and engine houses+-+.es sree cere ceeeee ceeeceeeee 52,714 40 
Tools and shop machinery- cece eeee ceeeee cece eens wees cess cesses 21,379 55 
Locomotives including stationary and sawing and pumping engines- 57,597 07 
Passenger and baggage CATS cece covers cevcce oveese cose eseces eee 35.973 68 


Freight cars «-++ee coos ceceee noes cree cone wore ceveee sees ieesse es 4).470 58 
Gravel and hand CaPs.. cccce cove coscce cove seecee cree essece secs 9.668 fid 


Engineering ANC AMENCICS see cree eee cree seepee woes eeeeceeeeses 47.699 10 
Engineering and agencies 2nd division and to Kansas «+++ .+++++. 76,738 78 
Engineering and agencies S. W. branch--+++s e+e cree cece eeeeee 29,511 93 


Turntables .--ccce cece cece coccce -008 cece see ° ° ee ceecce cceces 9.116 56 
Real estate purchased in addition to right of way, inc el uding 12 acres 

ES ind dust ndlienn sind ended am deen acne 179.563 77 

Contingencies-+ +--+ seee seeeee ceeeee teeeene tenene cone weeeee woes 19.647 32 

Do Th Ul, BeRMOR 62 obese Secess Chee 00Esds ShdeCs c0eses oe 2.423 61 

Land damages se “ COC CCE Core oe COLES Oeeene ieceee Seeers 661 75 


Contractor’ S ACCOUNT coce covcce cove cece cove cece covsce eoesee cose 438. 
Interest and exchange ACCOUNT cose cove cocess cose cossse seeese ses 85, 
2 
5 


COMMISSIONS... ecccce coose coese coccce cose cocece cece seecce sees cece 35. 


Discount on bonds. cove cece voce cece cece ce ccce oes coccce cscccese 18.166 25 
le CReRN ES. ce eagles nd CU sane alkede eees Wes aenity Wael 3.122 29 
Preliminary surveys I. M. branch+ «+++ secs sseee cree weee cece ence 1,853 58 


Land QTANL. « cece ce eeee eee cece wees we eeee tees eee wee eee wane wees 16.680 87 

Office expenses and stationery +++++- Co eeee eoeese eoeece seseee eeee 25.515 &8 

Transportation EXPONSES seeeee sree ceeeee eee eeeeee wens cree ereees 41,036 69 

Do. interest [charged tO] osre cece ce ceee eee eeeeee wees 24.180 00 

In hands of officers, bonds and cashi++s+ sere cree cree seve ceveeees 201,185 39 
Materials en hand, and not yet applied to the work, viz: iron, ties, 

wheels, axles lumber, fuel, oil, &C.++++ seeeee ceeeeeceeeeeeeeee 71,045 11 








$2,981,884 65 

RECEIPTS. 
Capital Stock Subscriptions ++++ «+++ seecee sees cesses seseee ves $1,202,967 50 
paid Ups. teeeee eee sevens serene weenee seeees woes 126, 100 00 
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i BR BR. Depot Banda. <osccs cccces vecccees cscs cece cones Sper 90,000 00 
Bills payable COCCCE COOEEE CeOeee COHEES CESS CORE ES CESS CESS COEEE8 49.904 47 
State of Missouri [in bonds } CH OTE © OSOSOE 6H8054 CODSCO 60466 S008 1.350.000 00 
Premium on bonds-:---- ib skate eames by Hiwel c0Geel Snasee areauie’ 18.473 55 
Floating BODE ovccce 6066 Bevice 200 cvceee ee eT ee ee Cecces 61.235 33 
Forfeited stock account..++ esse cee cree eves woes 6 dadbeldees Shes 602 50 
Interest scrip bdés bene 6eeeKe is @ 6008 Ge Sabe HESS MO Ewes Sbenne. 40% ‘ 90 92 
Geo. R. Smith, Agent,---+ «+++ eevee beenes seeds eden Rie eees 100 00 
EE on. cn saan 6 eaeehe AGenen Seewan 329 00 
a **  PASSENZETS, «++ seers evece oe esecee coved 40.039 70 
“6 * freight [exclusive of business done for 
the Company, amounting to over $15,000 which is 
charged to construction } eeece eee e8 coer se ceees . 12.037 T3—, 52,400 48 








$2,981,884 65 
Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Board of Directors. 
[Signed] THOMAS ALLEN, President. 
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JOURNAL OF MANUFACTURES. 


MISSOURI RAILROAD IRON, 


The Railroad System of Missouri, for which companies have been 
organized, stock subscribed, State credit granted, and routes surveyed, 
includes twelve hundred miles. Each mile requires one hundred 
tons of iron rails ; and therefore, one hundred and twenty thousand 
tons of iron rails are necessary to complete the main system. The 
price of rails, delivered at St. Louis, is now seventy-five dollars per 
ton—making the cost of rails for the whole system $9,000,000. 

The State of Missouri contains the coal and the ore for making the 
iron to furnish all the rails. But her men and money are not equal 
to her mines. What shall be done? The roads must be built. The 
whole system must be completed, and branches must soon be added. 
Where shall the $9,000,000 goto? Where shall the 120,000 tons 
of iron come from? Shall we be ‘carrying coal to New Castle ” 
in both cases? Shall the money of Missouri be sent to England, 
where there is an abundance of money ; and shall the iron of England 
be sent to Missouri, where there is an abundance of iron? Or shall 
the people of Missouri rely on and rally their own resources, and 
with a patriotic spirit, declare and maintain their independence of 
England for iron as well as for laws ? 

The time has arrived when this has become a question of vital im- 
portance. Money is wanted in Missouri, and so great is the demand 
for it, that interest twice as high as the law allows, is currently given 
for its use ; and even three times more than the legal rate is not an 
uncommon figure. How, then, can these $9,000,000 be spared from 
the State, when the want of money is three times greater than the 
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law assumes it should be? This money cannot be spared. The want 
of it added to the present want, would paralyze, and perhaps crush, 
the mercantile with every other order of business; and leave our 
Railroad System, like the roofless frame of an unfinished building, 
worse than unproductive property. 

These $9,000 000 must be retained in the State, but they must be 
applied toa specific purpose: tothe manufacture of Missouri Railroad 
Iron. A portion of it must go into the hands of the builders of fur- 
naces, a portion to the workers in iron, a portion to the proprietors 
of manufactories, and the largest proportion of it must flow back im- 
mediately through the hands of farmers, merchants, bankers, mechan- 
ies, landlords and stockholders, and continue in its circulation, reliev- 
ing the pecuniary wants of the community. 

The policy of retaining these $9,000,000 in the State, and apply- 
ing that sum in the way above specified, although remarkably econom- 
ical, demands a bold and liberal spirit for its just appreciation, and a 
patriotic determination for its establishment. Yet when established, 
it would soon be prosperously maintained by pre-engagements and 
advances of the Railroad Companies of Missouri. And moreover, 
while the money in the State, by this policy, is kept in the hands of 
its citizens, the money of other adjoining States would be sent to our 
own to purchase iron for their roads. The cost of rails for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad alone, without the bounds of Missouri, exceeds 
$6,000,000. ‘The other Railroads through the States bordering on 
the west side of the Mississippi river, will require at least $10,000,000 
to furnish them with rails. The Pacific Railroad, through the Terri- 
tories, with its branches, together with the Texas roads, would need 
$25,000,000 worth of rails—making an aggregate of $50.000,000, 
which must be invested in Railroad iron to complete a practicable sys- 
tem of Railroads, now urgently demanded, between the Mississippi 
river and the Pacific Ocean. 

The Government of the United States is expected to aid in the con- 
struction of the Pacific Railroad at least enough to furnish the rails. 
Shall this fund—say $15,000,000—be paid to England or paid to Mis- 
souri? Shall the whole $50,000,000 for furnishing rails to complete 
a practicable system of Railroads between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, be paid to England or paid to Missouri ? 

The position of Missouri on this question is a commanding one. 
She has the power of deciding it which ever way she will. If her 
sons are worth half as much as her mines, the decision will be quickly 
rendered in her favor. A bold movement will be immediately made 
to arouse the public mind to the grandeur and glory of this enterprise. 
Hundreds of workmen in iron will be brought from Norway and from 
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Sweden. The absolute law of interest, which has turned off the cur- 
rent of money from the State, will be repealed; the tax on manu- 
factories removed ; a liberal, constitutional System of Banking estab. 
lished ; inducements opened for money to flow into the State, to be 
invested in manufactures; and an impetus given tothe Iron Trade 
of Missouri, which, while stimulating every other branch of trade 
and interest, will make this surpass that of any other State in the 


Union, and even vie with that of England. 


THE IRON STATE, 
Is a term of great significance, and has been frequently applied to 
New Jersey, which is now beginning to claim it on the ground of merit. 

We have heretofore declared that the State of Missouri was destined 
to receive this title. We have adduced evidence tending to prove our 
declaration, and cx nfidently believe that it will soon be fully substan- 
tiated in the progress of our Geological Survey, our Railroad System 
and our Manufacture of [ron. 

Desirous of acceding to New Jersey the distinguished honor which 
belongs to that State, whose soil was enriched by the blood of the he- 
roes of liberty, whose fruit has melted on the lips, and sent life and 
joy through the hearts and brains of those who have feasted upon her 
substantial luxuries, whose mines and manufactures have been sources 
of material independence, and whose schools and colleges have libe- 
ralized and enlightened the Union, we quote a compend of a discourse 
on her capacities, as published in the Newark (N. J.) Advertiser, and 
appeal to the State of Missouri to profit by her example. 


CAPACITIES OF NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Miller in his piscourse before the Historical Society, of which 
we spoke the other day, mingles geological and historical information 
in it very agreeably and profitably, and we now proceed to analyze its 
concluding pages. 

The war of the Revolution had made terrible ravages in the State, 
brave men had fallen in battle, towns had been sacked, churches and 
farm-houses burnt, her treasury bankrupt, and her people “ impover- 
ished ;”’ yet, thank God, her means for defence of liberty and country 
had not been exhausted: her mines and minerals were safe in the 
depths of the earth, beyond British power. At the call of liberty, 
these were poured forth from her mountain caverns to arm the soldier 
for battle. The .4ndover Works were held by the Government till 
the close of the war ; the mines of N. J. for five years furnished iron 
and steel for the Continental Army. Peace at last came, and with it 
the ill-fortunes of these mines began. They were forsaken by the 
Government, and heaps of ruins marked the places where a thriving 
business once flourished. At length in the course of events, but ow- 
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ing to no favor or wisdom of the government, these sterile mineral 
regions are occupied again. That Rey olutionary mine, for fifty years 
a neglected waste, has been transformed by the magic power of modern 
art, into a deposit of mineral wealth more valuable than gold, and has 
sent during the last five years, upon railroad and canal, 150,000 tons 
of its rich ores to the banks of the Delaware. Within the mineral 
region of New Jersey, there were raised during the last year, about 
175,000 tons of ore, which will probably be augmente d the next 
year to 250,000 tons. Says Mr. Miller, I will give you a still more 
practical illustration of the increasing value of our mineral produc- 
tions. Inthe year 1851 one of the largest iron manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the count y of Morris, was compelled, by the ruinous state 
of the iron trade in this country, to undergo the mortal process of a 
sheriff’s sale. Inthe hands of its new owners, and under a more aus- 
picious state of the market, its fires were re-kindled in 1852, and 
during the last year ** Boonton Iron Works ” used 11,600 tons of Jer- 
sey magne tic ore, consumed 23,006 tons of anthracite coal, 3,000 tons 
of limestone, 6,000 tons of , Pig- iron, employed i in its operations 600 
men, paid out for wages $22,000 per month, and manufactured 6,500 
tons of nails and railroad spikes. Other establishments in the State 
consume a still larger quantity of ore, while the demand from abroad 
is daily increasing. 

To these mineral productions are about to be added extensive veins 
of Franklinite, which are to be opened and worked. In 1852, about 
one hundred years from the time when that first cargo of Colonial bar- 
iron (mentioned in our first paper,) made its appearance in England, 
there was placed at the door of the Crystal Palace in L compile -ause 
it was too large to enter—a mineral rock which, for its size and qui ality, 
commanded attention at the World’s Fair. This was a pebble speci- 
men of our Jersey mountain of Zinc, for which the ew Jersey Zine 
Company gained the prize medal over France and Belgium. The 
learned committee also pronounced the Oxide of Zinc as a white paint 
in place of salts of lead, to be one of the remarkable events inthe recent 
history of chemical art. It has attained a distinction uncommon for an 
American production ; for it embellishes the rooms not only of our 
Democratic houses, but one of the apartments in Windsor Castle, 
where it may be distinguished from all other pigments by its glossy 
whiteness, peculiar to Jersey zine paint. New Jersey, with her 
magnetic and Franklinite iron mines, and zinc deposits of inexhaustible 
supply, possesses the richest field of mineral wealth in America. 

In 1740 the fifty-nine neglected forges of Great Britain produced 
only 17,000 tons of iron; in 1852, her thousand protected furnaces 
and mills rolled out about 3,000, 000 tons. Prior to 1776, she im- 
ported her iron from the colony of New Jersey to supply her home 
market. In this 78th year of independence, she exports to the United 
States, 500,000 tons of manufactured iron. Her mines constitute the 
most productive source of national wealth in the world. This ele- 
ment of power and opulence, so triumphantly developed in England, 
is also possessed by New Je orsey. Hitherto, we have not been able 
to improve it, and our mines have neither advanced the fortunes of 
their owners, nor the prosperity of the State ; but the time is now 
upon us, when we can compete on more equal terms with English 
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capital and cheap labor, and when our State become wh at W ra is 
to England, the 1ron pisrrict oF THE Union. Many of the States 
have significant names—ought not New Jersey to be niet and 
accepted among her sisters as the Iron Stare ? 

She also possesses large AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES, Variety of 
soil, genial climate, cheap manures, and ready markets, are the chief 
elements of prosperous husbandry, and they are ours. To those may 
be added, a happy formation and position. The loam formations of the 
southern counties, the gravel of the middle, and the clay of the north- 
ern, afford the surest and most available farm land for grasses and 
grains. Our proximity to the two best markets of the cow try, insures 
encouragement to horticulture, and to the culture of the delicate fruits 
—the product of skill as much as labor and capital. Almost the en- 
tire seaboard of the State has undergone a geological revolution, The 
bed of the Atlantic Las been raised, end become an arid sand bank, 
where beds of marl may be gathered to convert blank and bleak steril. 
ity into an expanse of smiling verdure. 

With the following eloquent concluding paragraphs from this Ad- 
dress, we commend it to our readers as one which ev ery Jerseyman 
may peruse W ith profit end pleasure: 

‘The territs ry of New Jersey, glorious in history, rich in mineral 
we ‘alth, beautiful in scenery, and ‘healthful in climate, is now occupied 
by four “vasa d thousand American citizens, who are tle cwners of 
its soil, and the masters of its government ; free men, whose labor 
and enterprise «accumulate public wealth, and whose votes direct its 
administration. Free, yet frugal; inde pel dent yet submissive to 
law ; and using liberty wi hout abusin i it, unencumbered | y public 
debt, the people of New Jersey enjoy that h ppy medium state which 
secures them against the corruptions of wealth, and the temptations 
of poverty, they shou'd be neither the slaves of mammon, nor the 
tools of politicians. To what a lofty social and political pre-em- 
inence may not such a people advance such a State! They may not 
only make it teem with the richest productions of the field and the 
mine. of the loom and hammer, but also, out of their abundance, adorn 
the land with the noblest works of art, embellish it with all useful 
institutions of learning, and sanctify it wiih heautiful temples of re- 
ligion. 

~The increasing prosperity of the State indicates that we are upon 
the onward march, yet we still lag far behind some of our sister 
States. Let us, then, quicken our energy, rally our forces and press 
forward, and never rest till we place New Jersey in the relative po- 
sition which she occupied in 1776, in the front rank of the Atlantie 
States of the Union—the flag of tur Iron Srare waving as high as 
the highest. ” 
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RENE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 
( Conclusion. ) 


By THE Junior EpIrTor. 


A large assembly filled the church. They led me toa seat in the 
sanctuary ; I threw myself on my knees almost without knowing 
where I was, or what I was doing. The priest was already waiting 
at the altar. Suddenly the strange grate opened, and Amelie ad- 
vanced, decked with all the pomp of the world. She was so beautiful, 
there was something so divine upon her face, that she excited an emo- 
tion of surprise and of admiration. Overcome by the glorious grief 
of the saint, subdued by the grandeur of the religious ceremony, all 
my aims of violence were lost; my strength was gone ; I felt myself 
bound by an Almighty hand ; and, inste: d of oaths and threats, I found 
in my heart only profound feelings of doration and sighs of humility, 

Amelie placed herself under a canopy. The sacrifice began with 
lighting the candles, amid flowers and perfumes, which rendered the 
holocaust pleasing. At the offertory, the priest took off his ornaments, 
retaining only a tunic of linen, entered a pulpit, and in a discourse, 
plain and pathetic, portrayed the happiness of the virgin, who conse- 
crated herself to the Lord. When he spoke these words “She has 
appeared as the incense which is consumed in the fire,’ a solemn 
silence and celestial odors seemed to spread themselves among the 
audience. One felt as thoughhe were sheltered under the wings of 
the mystic dove, and thought he could see the angels descending on 
the altar, and re-ascending toward heaven with perfumes and garlands, 

The priest closed his discourse, resumed his raiments, continued 
the sacrifice. Amelie, attended by two young Nuns, kneeled down 
upon the last step of the altar. Then came one inviting me to fulfill 
the duties of a father. Atthe sound of my unsteady steps in the 
sanctuary, Amelie is on the point of fainting away. They place me 
beside the priest to present him the scissors. At this instant, I feel 
my agitation revive ; my rage is just bursting forth, when Amelie, 
rallying her courage, casts on me a glance so full of reproach and of 
grief, that I am arrested in my passion. Religion triumphs. My 
sister takes advantage of my confusion. She boldly presents her head. 
Her proud locks fall hither and thither under the sacred iron; a long 
robe of bombasine, in place of the ornaments of the world, enfolds her, 
rendering her equally attractive ; the cares on her forehead are con- 
cealed under a band of linen; and the mystic veil, two-fold symbol 
of virginity and of religion, surrounds her despoiled head. Never had 
she appeared so beautiful. The eye of penitence was fixed on the 
dust of the earth, and her soul was in heaven. 
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But Amelie had not yet pronounced her vows, and in order that she 
should be dead to the world, it was necessary for her to pass through 
the tomb. My sister laid herself down on the marble; they spread 
the funeral drapery over her body; four burning candles mark the 
four corners of the pall. The priest, stole on neck, book in hand, 
begins the office of the dead; the young virgins continue the ceremo- 
ny. OQ, joys of religion! how sublime, but how terrible ye are! They 
had constrained me to kneel beside this mournful preparation, Sud- 
denly a confused murmur came from underneath the veil of the sepul- 
chre. I leaned over, and these dreadful words, intended for me only, 
struck my ear: ‘“‘ God of Mercy, grant that | may never rise again 
from this bed of death, and shed thy blessings on a brother who has 
never shared my criminal passion! ”’ 

As these words escaped from the coffin, the frightful truth shone 
onme. My reason wandered; I could not refrain from throwing 
myself on the linen of the dead. I clasped my sister in my arms; I 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Chaste bride of Jesus Christ, receive my last embraces, 
amid the ice of death and the depths of eternity, which are already 
parting thee from thy brother ! ” 

This emotion, this cry, these tears, confuse the ceremony. The 
priest stops, the attendants shut the grate, the crowd excited, press 
toward the altar. They carry me away unconscious of myself. How 
little I knew in comparison with those who re-called me to life! I 


learned, on opening my eyes again, that the sacrifice was ended, and 
| gmy ey ~ 


that my sister had been seized with a burning fever. She sent me 
her prayers, that I would see her never more. O, misery of my life! 
a sister fearing to speak to a brother, and a brother fearing lest his 
voice might be heard by his sister! I went out of the monastery as 
from the place of expiation where the flames prepare us for the heav- 


enly life, where one has lost all, as in the realm below, except hope, 


One can find strength in his soul to withstand personal misfortune ; 
but when he becomes the involuntary cause of misfortune to another, 
he is overwhelmed. Advised about the afflictions of my sister, I ima- 
gined what she had been obliged to suffer. Then, many things which 
I could not understand before, were explained; that blended joy and 
sadness, which Amelie had displ yed at the time of my ceparture 
for my travels, the care she took to shun me on my return; and, more- 
over, that weakness which hindered her so long from entering the 
monastery: doubtless the unhappy child flattered herself that she 
could be cured! Her projects of retreat, the dispensation of novi- 
ciate, the settlement of her estate in my favor, had probably produced 


that secret correspondence which served to deceive me. 
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‘O my friends! I knew then what it was to shed tears for an afflic- 
tion which was not imaginary ! My passions, for a long time unde- 
termined, cast themselves on this first prey with fury. I found even 
a kind of unexpected satisfaction in the flood of my grief, and I discov- 
ered, with a secret emotion of joy, that sorrow is a feeling which one 
cannot waste away like pleasure. 

‘I had wished to quit the earth before the order of the Almighty. 
That was a great crime ; God had sent Amelie to me, both to save and 
to punish me. Thus, every guilty thought, every criminal action, 
draws disorder and misfortune in its train. Amelie entreated me to 
live, and I felt bound to comply with her prayer, that I might not ag- 
gravate her afflictions. On the other hand, strange fact! I no longer 
envied death since I was really unhappy. My grief had become a 
business, which occupied all my time; my heart is naturally so much 
kneaded with ennui and with misery. 

‘Then suddenly, I made another resolution; I determined to leave 
Europe and go to America. 

‘ Just at that time, in the port of B————, they were equipping a 
fleet for Louisiana. I made my arrangements with the Captain of one 
of the vessels. I made my project known to Amelie, and I was busy 
preparing for my departure. 

‘My sister had touched the gates of death; but God, who destined 
for her the first palm of the virgins, wished to recal! her to Himself 
not so soon; her trial here below was prolonged. Having descended 
a second time upon the painful career of life, the heroine, bowed un- 
der the cross, advanced courageously ‘o meet the chances of a iction, 
seeing only triumph in the struggle, and in proportion to the amount 
of her sufferings, a recompense of glory. 

‘ The sale of the small estate which belonged to me, and which I 
ceded to my brother, the many preparations for a voyage, the adverse 
winds, kept me in port a long time. I went every morning to gain 
news of Amelie, and I returned always with additional causes of ad- 
miration and of tears. 

‘Incessantly I was roaming around the monastery, built on the 
brink of the sea. I frequently perceived, by a little grated window, 
which overlooked a bleak shore, gnun sitting in a pensive posture. She 
mused upon the aspect of te ocean, where some vessels appeared 
sailing toward the ends of the earth. Many a time, by the light of 
the moon, I have ;gain seen the same nun at the bars of the same win 
dow. She looked upon the sea, lit by the star of night, and se med 
to lend her ear to the sound of the waves, which dashed sadly on the 


onely strands, 
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‘ Then again, I thought I heard the bell, which during night, sum- 
moned the nuns to vigils and to prayers. While it was gently ting- 
ling, and the virgins were silently approaching the altar of the Al- 
mighty, I rushed toward the monastery. There, alone, at the foot of the 
walls, I heard in a holy extasy, the last sounds of the chants, which, 
under the vaults of the temple, blended themselves with the faint 
roarings of the billows. 

‘I know not how all these things, which should have inflamed my 
griefs, on the contrary soothed their sting. My tears had less of bit- 
terness, while I was shedding them among the rocks and amid the 
winds. My affliction even, by its nature extraordinary, carried with 
it some remedy. One enjoys what is uncommon, even though it may 
bea misfortune. I almost entertained the hope that my sister, in her 
turn, would become less miserable. 





‘A letter which I received from her before my departure, seemed 
to confirm me in these ideas. Amelie complained tenderly of my 
grief, and assured me that time softened herown. ‘I do not despair 
of my happiness,” she said to me, “ The extremity of the sacrifice, 
now the sacrifice is finished, restores me some peace. The simplicity 
of my companions, the purity of their wishes, the regularity of their 


life, everything sheds a balm over my days. When I hear the growl- 
ing of the storms, and when the bird of the sea comes and beats on my 
window with its wings, I, poor dove of heaven, I think of the happi- 
ness which I enjoy in having founda shelter against the tempest. Here 
is the holy mountain, the elevated summit on which one hears the last 
noise of the earth and the first concerts of heaven. Here it is that 
religion gently allures a sensitive soul; instead of the more violent 
passions, it supplies a kind of ardent chastity, in which the glowing 
love of woman and the innocence of the virgin, are blended. It re- 
fines every sigh ; it transforms a perishable into an immortal flame ; 
its mingles divinely its composure and its purity with that repose from 
trouble and that voluptuousness of a heart which seeks rest anda re- 
tired life.” 

‘I know not what heaven holds in reserve for me, and whether it 
wishes to warn me that my steps are everywhere accompanied by 
storms. The order for the departure of the fleet was given ; many 
vessels were ready at sunset. I was making arrangements to pass 
the last night on shore, in order to write my letter of farewell to Ame- 
lie. Toward midnight, while I was engaged with this object, and 
while my tears were dropping on my paper, the noise of the wind 
struck my ear. I listened; and, amid the tempest, I distinguished the 
reports of the alarm-gun, blended with the tollings of the monastic 
bell. I flew to the shore which was wholly deserted, and where one 
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could hear only the roaring of the waves. I seated myself on a rock. 
On the one side, the brilliant waves spread themselves out before my 
eyes ; on the other, the sombre walls of the monastery were lost in 
obscurity against the skies. A little light shone at the grated window. 
Was it thou,O my Amelie, who, prostrated at the foot of the crucifix, 
wast praying the God of storms to spare thy unhappy brother? The 
tempest on the waves, the calm in thy retreat; men dashed upon the 
rocks at the foot of the asylum, which nothing can disturb ; the infin- 
ity bounding the walls of a cell: the agitated watch-lights of the 
vessels, the immovable light-house of the convent ; the uncertainty of 
the destiny of a sailor, the vestal conscious in a single day of all the 
future days of her life ; moreover, a soul such as thine, O Amelie! 
stormy as the ocean; a shipwreck more frightful than that of the 
mariner:—the whole of this picture is yet deeply engraved in my mem- 
ory. Sun of the new heaven, present witness of my tears—echoes of 
American shores which repeat the accents of Rene—it was the morrow 
of that terrible night, that seated on the deck of my vessel, I saw my 
native land fading forever from my eyes! I gazed a long time on the 
coast at the last wavings of the trees of my country, and at the tops 
of the monastery which were sinking below the horizon.’ 

As Rene finished the recital of his history, he drew a paper from 
his bosom, and gave it to Father Souel ; then, casting himself in the 
arms of Chactas, and stifling his sobs, he waited for the missionary to 
read through the letter just placed in his hands. 

It was from the Superior of * * It contained the re- 
cital of the last moments of Amelie, Sister of Mercy, who died a victim 
of her zeal, and of her charity, attending her companions, attacked by 
a contagious disease, The whole community were inconsolable, and 
they all regarded Amelie as a saint, The Superior added that, during 
thirty years, while she was at the head of the house, she had never 
seen a nun with a disposition so sweet and so uniform, nor one who 
was more content at having left the tribulations of the world. 

Chactas pressed Rene in his arms. The old man wept. “ My 
child,’’ said he to his son, “I wish that Father Aubry were here. He 
would draw forth from the bottom of his heart, a mysterious peace, 
which, while calming, seemed at the same time, not ungenial to its 
storms. It was like the moon on a stormy night; the wandering 
clouds cannot prevail against it in their course; pure and steady it 
moves on tranquilly above them. Alas! for myself, everything trou- 
bles me, and hurries me away.” 

Until now Father Souel, without uttering a word, had listened with 
an austere air tothe history of Rene. He carried in secret a compas-~ 
sionate heart, but outwardly he displayed an inflexible character. The 
sensibility of the Sachem made him break his silence : 
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‘‘ There is nothing,” said he to the brother of Amelie, “ there is 
nothing in this history which deserves the pity which is shown you 
here. I see a young man infatuated with idle fancies, to whom every- 
thing is displeasing, and who is disposed to avoid the duties of society, 
in order to yield himself up to useless reveries. Sir, one is not a su- 
perior man on account of the fact that he looks on the world in an 


odious light. One does not hate men and life except because he does 


not see far enough. Raise your eyes a little more and you will soon 
be convinced t all the afflictions of which you complain, are pure 


nothingness. But what shame on being unable to think of a single 


real misfortune of your life, without being forced to blush! All the 


purity, all the virtue, all the religion, all the crowns of a saint, render 
the sole idea o your sorrows scart ely tolerable. Your sister has 
atoned her fault ; but if it be necessary here to speak my tl ought, I 
fear that by a dreadful justi e, a confession issued fromm the bosom of 


] 
} 


{ 


the tomb, has not, i rn, trou 


ed your soul. What are you doing 
alone in the depths of the forests, where you consume your days, neg- 


lecting all your duties ? Do you tell me, the saints have buried them- 
lesert 7 T hey were there W ith the ir tears, and M mployed, 

a : ae ' ; 
the time which you lose, pe rhaps, in culti- 


selves in the 
in subduing their passions, 
vating yours. Pr: sumpttious youth, who h ve supposed that man 


ean satisfy himself alone! Solitude is dangerous for him who does 
not live with God. It redoubles the powers of the soul, at the same 
time that it takes away every subject on which those powers should be 
exercised. Whosoever has received powers should consecrate them 
to the serv! e of his fe Lh v-creatures, If } e leay es the m use Ie ss. he 
is first punished by a secret misery, and sooner or later, heaven sends 
him horrible anguish.’ 

Troubled by these words, Rene raised again. from the bosom of 
Chactas, his humiliated head. The blind Sachem gave him a smile; and 
that smile of the lips which mingled itself no more with the smile of 
the eyes, had a mysteriots heavenly charm. ‘ My son,”’ said the 


old lover of At ] _ spe ks to us S¢ verely 4 he Ct rrects bo h the old 


man and the young man, and he is right. Yes,it is necessary that 
thou should’st renounce that extraordinary life, which is full only of 


for there 1 10 | ni} { +T . 
eares. [or the re Ss no happiness xcept in t] e ( ustomary ways. 


. } T ] aa : . : , 
“¢ At first the Meschacebe,* while vet near its source, permis itself 
to be only a limpid stream. Afterwards, it calls for snows from the 


mountains, waters from the torrents, rains from the t mpests. It over- 


leaps its banks, and desolates its beautiful borders. The proud stream 


then speaks aloud of its power; but seeing that it spreads abroad de- 


* Jadian name of the Mississippi. 
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struction in its course ; that it flows along in abandonment through the 
solitude ; that its waves are always turbid : it longs for its humble bed 
which nature made, the birds, the flowers, the trees and the streams 
—quiet companions in the early days of its peaceful meanderings.”’ 

Chactas was silent, and the voice of the flamingo was heard, which, 
retired among the reeds of the Meschacebe, announced a storm at mid- 
day. The three friends started on the track toward their cabins. 
Rene marched in silence between the Missionary, who prayed to God, 
and the blind Sachem, who sought his path. They say that, urged by 
the two venerable old men, he returned to his wife, but found no hap- 
piness. He perished soon afterwards, with Chactas and Father Souel, 
in the massacre of the French and the Natchez, at Louisiana. A rock 
is still shown where he used to go and see the sunset. 


END OF RENE, 


The Mississippi. 


AN IMAGINARY SKETCH. 
By Mrs. Mary R. Hall. 





There was a time when this majestic stream, 
Flowed not as now, hedged in by rocky cliffs ; 
But o’er a wide, a vast extent of land, 
Calmly and beautifully its waters slept. 
The flower-clad prairies that stretch away 
On either side, Jost in the distant view, 
Once form’d the bed of a fair silver lake, 
Beneath whose shining surface there appeared 
The finny tribes, sporting amid the waves. 
Bright birds, with plumage gay, of species now 
Unknown, poured forth their strange, melodious songs, 
As hov’ring near, they sought to quench their thirst, 
In the pellucid waters at their feet. 
And beasts of prey, such as the earth knows not, 
Came crouching from their hiding place, to bathe 
Their mammoth limbs, and cool their parched tongues ; 
Then crept away with stealthy tread, back to 
Their haunts, casting around a timid glance, 
Snuffing anon, the passing breeze which fann’d 
Their hideous forms, fearing, as it would seem, 
The near approach of man. For man here dwelt! 
Not such as now exist ; their blood was not 
The same that courses in the red man’s veins, 
Nor can we claim them our ancestral race. 
Proudly their cities rose on either side 
Of this vast lake, whose placid bosom bore 
Full many a graceful bark, with whitened sails, 
Freighted with wealth and costly gems of art. 


’T was eve—a sultry summer’s eve: the sun 
Had sunk to rest mid misty folds of heaven’s 
Dark drapery, o’er which the lightnings wreath’d 
Like fiery serpents, their fantastic forms, 
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While muttering thunders with dire cadence fell 

Upon the ear with agonizing wail! 

It was the Storm-King’s voice, Upon his throne 

Of ebony he sat, and beckoned with his 

Shadowy hand to all his phantom host. 

Quick to his call the wild, Wind-Spirits came, 

And marshall’d in their dread array, prepared 

For conflict, ere the command was given. 

On to their work they sped! with hghted torch 

They crept into dark caverns, where earthquakes 

For centuries had slumber’d, and awoke 

Their smother’d fires and lash’d them on to fury. 
Silence now reigned—the thunder’s voice had ceased ! 
Calm—oh how calm! not e’en a leaflet stirred : 

Ripple nor wave disturbed the surface clear, 

Or swell’d the bosom of the peaceful lake! 

Man sallied forth that he perchance might feel, 

A cooling breeze upon his fevered brow ; 

And mothers sat with casements open wide, 

Fanning their sleeping infants, while fair 

Maidens with their lovers talked the moon 

Meanwhile in wndimm’d splendor rose 

As witness to their oft repeated vows! 

But hark! from whence that deep and muttering sound ; 
Why quaked the earth with quick, convulsive throes ‘ 
Terroi struck every heart! The mother clasp’d 

Her unconscious babe, while to ber garments clung 
Her trembling httle ones. Men looked aghast, 

And running te and fro, they sought to solve 

The awful mystery, but sought in vain. 

Once more dread silence reign*d, while crowds econven’d 
To talk and wonder! Again earth groan’d! 

The moon grew pale and meekly veil’d her face ; 
The stars look’d wondering down upon the wreck, 
Then closed their eyes, unused to such a scene! 
Still rocked the shatter’d earth! Proud cities fell, 
Crushing beneath their weight all that had life. 

Wild beasts of prey came forth, and howling gnash’d 
Their teeth and strove each other to devour. 

Back rolled the waters of the lake, whose waves 
Towering like mountains high, leap’d in the air, 
Then dash’d upon the land with fury wild, 

And play’d among the ruins, till every trace 

From off the earth forever pass’d away ! 

A mighty chasm form’d by the rending rocks 

As nature gasp’d and heav’d her laboring breast, 
Now yawn’d, and beckon’d to the madden’d waves, 
To leave their fearful sport and calmly flow 

In the broad channel which God’s hand had wrought! 
Sullenly they obeyed. 
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The morning dawn’d, 
And the bright orb of day arose and shone 
With all his wented splendor, but no signs 
Of life appeared, o’er all that blacken’d waste ! 
Silence unbroken reign’d; while ages pass’d, 
And of the race thus swept away, no trace 
Is left, save here and there a scattering mound, 
Or curious work of art! Blotted from off the page 
Of history, their mem’ry sleeps in the 
Dark vault of chaos, upon whose misty 
Wallis, no pen hath traced a name immortal. 


Keokuk, Iowa, 1854. 
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RENE. Translated from the French of Chateaubriand. By the Juntor 
Epiror.. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. An imaginary sketch. By Miss Mary R. Haru 











Fruit Trees. 





Lithographic Establishment. 


“HAERFP & BRO., No, 71 Market street, 
St. Louis, Mo.. are prepared to execute 
anything in the line of lithography; and es- 
ecially, as they are in on of the 
liveeet sized lithogrephiz presses and stones, 
they are able to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions, They take and lithogr.ph por- 
traits and likenesses from da en- 
grave or lithograph slow bill cards, business 
and, visiting cords, diplomas, music, mani- 
fests, labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank bilis, 
bank checks. bill heads, Grafts, bills of lad- 
ing, maps.town plate, &e, 

Pethes particulerly 
the special notice of the pai 
be and colored Nthographs, in as much 
as this is the only estsblishment in the West, 
where thisimproved style of lithégraphing is 
fle we 
gE. & Cy. KOBYN’S Lithographic, Drawing, 

aving, end Color Printing Establish. 
ment, No, 44 North Second Street, behw 
Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 

Portraits, Landscapes, Animalstaken from 
life, Music, Vienettes for Books, Drafts, &c. 
Showbills, Lahe's, Business & Visiting Cards, 
Architecttre, Mechinery, Drawings, Plans, 
Mapa, &@. - Drawings of aif exveuted on 
Stone.—-Cepper and Steel % Wood outs, 
Manuaseripts &c. transfe Allkind of col- 


Teare to request 
¢ to their crayan 





orand ornamental preuting executed in the 
neatest style. at moderate Terms, 


PRBP LD PLP L LLL AA AA At 
Paper Hangings. | 


THOMAS DALE, 


Paper hanger, Whitener and Wall celorer. 
No. 158 Market street. pear Alex. Leitch & 
Co's. Drug store. &t. Louis, Mo. 

T?Job Plastering done at short notice and 


best style. 
Aller@ers for work » y executed. 
Stlauutactarers. 








Tron 
Worker, Na. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olire and Locust, St. Me., keeps 

on hand and te order 
Ox Sledges, W and every des- 
be tr of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbles 
and: Picket Pins. \ Blacksmith work for 
Housebuilders, at the lowest prices. [tHe 
has always on hand the hy recommended 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and Stool. 





tole and Sporticg Matersmis, No, 
Guublivan betenen Pine and: 
ures, and hi 


| 


 begek 84 TREES AND SHRUBBURY, for 
sale by the andersigned, at their fruit 
farm and nursery, This establishment is lo- 
cated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo, 
There ave Omnibus Coaches rapning daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
tablishment. The Nursery apd Gardens are 
open at ail times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors, Hortict)turists and ema~ 
ters are respettfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine forthemee!ves. In 
directing the altention of the pablic to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above Susiness for the last twenty-five 
years; during that time ke has tested many of ' 
thei varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurgace on their part of an intention to in- 
creas@ the number of their trees, as well 24 to 
add to their assortment frem year to year, fur- 
nisbes a strong ntee to s wishing 
to make choice selections of [ruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees 
will be as re e apat any similar estad- 
lishment Bast or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city er on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 

All letters addressed to John Sicersen, 
St, Louis, or to James Sigersen, Carondelet, 
will meet with prompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 


Hardware. vie 


WONDERLY,: Manufacturer of Copper, 
Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as - 
per Pipes for steamboats: and’ Distilleries, 
Sada Yountains, Copper ettles, Wel! and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every ether article in hisline 
of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
evrne? of Cherry, St. Lovis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hard, 
Premium Sfeambodt Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
always on band, whotesale and retail. 

Pe 


Furniture. 


\ TM, M, HARLOW, proprietor of the. St. 
\ Lovis Fu Stere, manvufactares 
and keeps co: on every variety 
of househojq furniture, matresses, window 

blinds, wille w ware, ke. 
Alw@ maufactures to order every article in 
im®, coe gle grees from — 
y att s carefully 

Al Mak rg 


‘ to, 
goods as recem- 


mended. 
New Warchouse, No. 85 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive on? Locust ctreets, St. Lovin. Me. 


Slate Dard. 


No, 16 and 17 
apt reebeone Louis, would 3e- 
infoim the 


og pes new 
his arrange he is prepared to 
+ for any york in his line. e.. | 
oR ond is well 
nace Z ; 
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Paper Hiugings. 
eer ae 
LP & ENGERT, iniporters and dealers : a9 
im. Paper Mongitigss Osiors and Faney |- (yp 
Prt, No. 49 South Second street, between | C 
Big and Myrtic. St. Louis. Mo. Constantly 
@n hand, al! kinds of olf and water colors, po- 
peér-Ranginy s, chinwney screens, tester pieces, 
Window shades. marie, marroquin, Gold and 
*F paper, painters and Dutey gold bronze, 
@ pencits, paint boxes, paint brusnes, 
drawing paper. Ke, April, RAO 
cilia cis ak 
” “Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


B. PHILIBERT, 
WaAsarver: N Avenue Sus 143i street south sidy 





iia ae — 
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St. Louis, yo makes Hoots, Bash and Hii page ings’ ‘Wire? 
Alto Door and Wil gow Frames, Terms moderat . ig age = : ar} 
N. B~8littine a, i Planing, done here. % the ore off ne nt TF Me 
—— = —_ all its various cs tight Sheet bake 
1¢ Plate, Naif, "RE, Mc, 
Banking flouses. : Warehouse No.4 forth 24 street. St. Louie 
} » 






Dace. & BACON, Banking House No. 13 
Mi wtrect, St, Louis, next door to the 
. Bank of Missour.. 

Xx. B. De pu sits received, Drafis and Notes 
from all parts of tho | ion Cothected and Kx« 
change on the Rast and South for sale at gil 
tines, 

Also Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Houses xt San Fra ‘C1800 and Sacramento Cj. 






‘Watches end Jewelry.” 


Cc. BD. SULLIVAN &co., 
EWELLERS, Watch and Clock Maxera, 
No. 39 Fourth Street, opposite the Plan- 
ter’s House. “A large and weil selected assort- 
ment of Clocks. Watches, Jewelry and Silver 
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a ties, California. ns constantly om lintid and for sale low, 
= ee CO. he ed A kiuds of Jew ¥imade to order end neat. 
Po A. BENUIST & Co. bagkers and ex. ty repaired. ‘Eneraving nest! exeentec. The 
“4 4e change dealers, No, a3 Main street, east highest price paid for old Goid and silver. all ~y 
8 © side third door no, ‘8 of Olive street, St. Lowis. orders punctoally attended to. re 
5 Me. Interest. paid to depositors, drafts and March 1833. = 
ao nates collected, sight and time bills purchas- J 
= ma me "gat exchange on the eenee cities PE Me ree ee 
's) a eW Orleans fo; sale, at the West rates, O 
S — ingnms to suit pure: asera, PACIFIC RAIL ROAD. 3) 
CP) DN ho i geme 
ay UHN J. ANDER IN & Cy, bankersand Winter Arrangement. C 
~) exehange dealers on the north-west corner ‘te and after the 20th of October, er until 3) 
PS Of Maia and Olive streets, St, Louis, Mo. In- farther notice, trains Will rap regularly oH 
2 terests ‘paid to depositors, drafts and no&es | Every Day; inciuding Sanidays, c@anecting at 4 
a Sted, sight and time hilig Purchased and | Merameyv with F.. Bartuld’s Stages to Mun- 
5 OCHRE on the east, ra cities and New Or- ¢hester and Ellisville, and at Franklin with 
Ps leans for sale at the jo west ratea, danger & Co.'s oe Jeflersen City, and xi 
PS lee idges SnRIEM Rien ee - tee : : 
> OKER, RENICK & CO,, baskers and ex- biases. tele 46 Par ci 
4’ Change dealers No. 132 Main sireet, weat Leave St, Louis “at 9.80 A. M. : 
se tind door north of Vine street, ma eras, do. : 400 P.M. 2 : 
oo erest paid to depositers,. dra sand ontl Ai 
tS notes-callected, sicrht and time bills purchared bay mk 6! Hr aklin at rot Fc Ni 
to ana st tf exchange on the eustern Cities.and FRANRI.AIx to Ay, Levis. = 
ei Wears for sa'e at the lowest Leave Franklin at 7 00 A, Mw. = 
sums. to suit purchasers, do. do. do. 1 0 Pow oY | 
ies UCAS & SIMONDs, Bankera and Ey. Arrive at St, Louis at - b a 5 | 
Be Dealers, Corne of Main tnd Chest. ‘to. do. Qo. 345 P.M, c . 
Fo mut Streets, st, Louis, Me. The above ry, tay thewe Stations, . 
- Witieie ee Omnibusees ain tPMlaniers’ hrowse on wy 
mo rugs. ; ph ogewch pean “ty Netr “an eur in Pree: eve x 
© (HARCESs. BLOW & OO.) Tapoters and to and from aif the . ef BSE oc: BS) 
; lesalé “Deators ig Paints, Passenzers ato ‘pact tush te 6 
© White Lead, Oils, Window Ginga, ware, | pupchase tickets ef the psig A for”: Gy 
i  Perfomery, ac., No . 10 6n4 72 Main Street, the line, beforeteking : # = =, 
BO St. NY.—T3-N. B. Ginseng ond Ree3- tra. charge for teks = 
D WAX howshit at hich «« morket rates, W. Ss MAT | 
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St. Louis Cotion Satiary. Are Geale pa a ean 


























OLPHUS METER & CO.) Masulactirers | coaches to Jefferson’ City, théuen West- | 

re s A@itis Cotton Yarn, Rey ? fa} ward and sonth-Wwestward, They wi : 
“ant Deo! ta. Hanowanr and @ edt, ¥> we “to Ora Mote, vr ge ‘a= 

f Seorner of Main & Chessug a n° ashin 5 & , 
1 _ Fe eae Mo. ae from St. Louis, " 

x ¢ a to te 
# to 
als © Caps. aay: 


ances 2 oftice; x 
» WHITTEMORE & « Whole- bebe of et the 
@rtin Hats, Caps, purts and’ ousteeath 
ecg, No. 142 Main Stres St. Lon ee 2 
for Furs. and Deer: ; 


PDI OOO Cin, 























